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BLINDFOLDING THE MIND. 


BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


I. 


Oi SINGULAR distrust of human reason pervades the 
Yl philosophies of the day. It seems to be the peculiar 
temper of the times to disparage intellectual convic- 
tion, and to seek refuge as well as guidance in some 
form of feeling or experience. That noble faculty 
which once made man the king of creation, entitling him to a place 
but a little lower than that of the angels in the scale of being, 
now scarcely raises him to the level of his animal kind in the esti- 
mation of some philosophers. The creatures of the animal king- 
dom, it is pointed out, easily outstrip man in the swiftness and 
sureness of their instincts, not having to pause between stimula- 
tion and action, as we do, to ponder and reflect, to verify and 
prove. The deliberative intelligence with which we human beings 
are endowed seems to philosophers of the sentimentalist school 
more in the nature of a drawback than an impetus, to the doing 
of the world’s waiting work with thoroughness and dispatch. It is 
criticized and condemned alike for its slowness of movement and su- 
perficiality of achievement. The demand is for a deeper, swifter, 
truer, more serviceable mental faculty than this kindly light of 
reason which goes about its tasks with a leisurely calm and gentle- 
ness, ill-suited to an age that has taken rapidity to its bosom as the 
chiefest of the virtues. 
Times change, and so do their dominating points of view. Not 
so many years ago the cry was, Wait! Let reason take its course, 
and prove what is good. Truth must not be hurried out of its ac- 
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customed paces. Lay a soft, muffling finger on all the cognitions; 
keep every sense hushed and quiescent. See that no chance speck 
of dust disturbs the trembling balance of judgment. Weigh all 
considerations with the finest care, and then make up your mind with 
dignified composure, like the rational being you are, and expected at 
all times to be. Rationalism had come unto its own. 

But now the trumpets of the times blare forth a far more ur- 
gent summons. Stand not upon the order of your knowing, but 
know at once! The bard of Avon will incidentally pardon us, 
we trust, for the perpetration of this paraphrase. Nowadays truth 
is felt, experienced, surmised, divined—anything but reasoned out 
or rationally approached. The intuitional folk who rush past facts 
to a truth, and return all aglow with the radiance of their vision, 
have the field of current literature pretty much all to themselves. 
The mystics are again among us, and lo! the name of Rabindranath 
Tagore leads all the rest. A royal road to knowledge seems to have 
been found at last, and its name is intuition. Philosophers them- 
selves are turning away from reason and intelligence—from truth 
slowly ascertained to those swifter apprehensions of it which come 
to us, unbidden, we know not whence, and leave us with a sense 
of reality revealed, such as a flash of lightning dazzles us with 
for an instant, when it suddenly floods and bathes a darkened world 
with the short-lived splendor of noon. Better a single flash of in- 
tuition than all man’s labored reasonings! Better far to feel com- 
punction than to know its definition! So runs the new philosophy. 
The sentimentalists have come upon the scene. 

There can be no doubt that we children of men enjoy a power 
of intuition. Our instinctive knowledge is startling at times; our 
ability to apprehend things in a flash extraordinary. We skip 
middle terms, omit reasoning processes, leap to conclusions at a 
bound, guess right answers without studying a question out, esti- 
mate a situation at a glance, take short cuts to the solution of prob- 
lems, and know instantly what to do in a crisis without stopping to 
think. We have instinctive likes and dislikes, favorite sympathies 
and pet aversions, for which we should find ourselves in sore straits 
rationally to account. We form first impressions, and find them 
lasting; make snap judgments, and prove them true. Presenti- 
ments, foreshowings, premonitions, telepathic communications, and 
other sorts of quick, unsought impressions furnish every one of us 
at times with an instantaneous knowledge which is the fruit neither 
of reasoning nor reflection. 
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A fireman on duty in the patrol-room of an engine house, dur- 
ing the still watches of the night, suddenly experiences the unac- 
countable feeling that an alarm is coming in; and scarcely has the 
feeling died away when the tapper on the wall beside him begins 
its hurried ringing, men and horses come clattering out of beds and 
stalls to the machines, and are off on a spectacular dash through 
the city’s streets to save life and property. If information of 
this kind could be capitalized, wireless telegraphy would become 
a work of supererogation. Speaking of angels is popularly and 
proverbially supposed to have something to do with inducing their 
presence, though the angels that appear in response to this mys- 
terious summons are not always the messengers of sweetness and 
light. That, perhaps, explains in part why we are all so loath to 
make certain persons of our acquaintance the subject of prolonged 
conversation. Fear lest our “ absent treatment” of them might 
suddenly give rise to an “ intuition ’’ makes us indirectly charitable, 
and keeps some of our “ unconscious cerebrations ” from assuming 
the draperies of speech. And this reminds me that “ unconscious 
cerebration ” has long since gone to join “innocuous desuetude,” 
in the place all good words and phrases go to when they die. 

Consider a number of other cases of sudden insight, where 
_ truth seems to spring up unexpectedly from slumberous depths that 
defy scrutiny. The poet writes in the morning, with apparent ease, 
lines that impishly refused to come, in response to repeated effort, 
under the soft radiance of the midnight lamp. A rhyme, for which 
he had long and vainly wooed the Muses, walks right into his mind 
without knocking, and abruptly asks: “ Were you looking for me? ”’ 
Newton guessed at gravitation from the sudden thud of,a falling 
apple; Watts saw the possibility of making steam run an engine 
from the homely circumstance of the lifting of a kettle’s lid; and 
Pasteur happened upon the “ germ theory ” by chance, while puzz- 
ling over the cause of fermentation in bottled wine that had been 
insecurely corked. It is said that the possibility of whitening sugar 
—long before the present bone-black process was instituted—first 
occurred to one who noticed the effect produced by a hen’s clayey 
tracks in the bins of a storehouse; at every impress of the clay- 
covered feet the sugar had turned from brown to white. “Mother,” 
said a little child, “the hens are all coming into the house. I just 
saw them wiping their feet out on the lawn.” A child’s intuition, 
this time, based on observation of precautions usual only with bipeds 
of the featherless tribe. 
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Still other instances, common in cases where affection or 
familiarity of relationship is present. The mother knows the un- 
expressed thoughts and needs of her children. An engineer in his 
cab feels that something is wrong with the engine, long before 
examination discloses the fact. A judge on the bench, a lawyer 
pleading before the bar, a detective in the court-room, all suddenly 
receive the impression that a witness is perjuring himself, and events 
so prove. A scientist in his laboratory has gone over the same 
problem for years without result. Some day, while he is, perhaps, 
on other things intent, an idea emerges, he knows not whence, and 
he stands aghast at the greatness of a discovery, which refused to 
disclose itself previously to his most meticulous research. How 
different seems the lumbering knowledge which comes through the 
colder channels of reasoning and reflection, from that which arrives 
abruptly and unannounced, when familiarity or sympathy bathes 
the light of knowledge with the warmth of love! 

Take the mysterious kind of intuition that comes with holiness 
of life. The lives of the Saints are a golden source for the anti- 
intellectualist. He never tires of claiming their patronage for 
his views. The Christian mystics, St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa, 
and all the shining galaxy of sainted souls, tell us with bated breath 
of the vision of God which came to them when they muffled the 
reasoning powers of the soul, and extinguished all the distracting 
lights of ordinary, every-day consciousness. So holy and trans- 
porting was the feeling which then flooded their darkened con- 
sciousness that heaven opened, and earth fell away like a robe 
discarded; and so sweet was the savor of the presence which 
they thus experienced, that the soul fell into a swoon, awaking 
later to complain of the poverty of human speech—its utter in- 
ability to do justice in words to the untranslatable experiences 
which they had encountered on the mountain tops of the spirit. It 
is holy ground, and we should approach it, as Moses the burning 
bush, with unshodden feet. What more wondrous than this intui- 
tion of God which holy souls enjoy? What is the secret? Some 
magic sublight of the natural mind coming suddenly into play? 
Something supernatural—an effect produced in them by God? 
Or a real raising of the veil, and a vision of the Unseen itself? 

Drop from this spiritual altitude for a moment to consider 
things that are decidedly more of earth. You are all somewhat 
familiar with the mysteries of the so-called “ subconscious.” It is 
a commonplace of hypnotism, that an unconscious patient told to 
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return at a specified time—it may be days, it may be months after- 
ward—does so unfailingly. Nearly every student has had the ex- 
perience of sleeping on a problem, to find in the morning that it had 
mysteriously solved itself over night. As Hawthorne elegantly 
expresses it, “truth often finds its way to the mind, close-muffled 
in robes of sleep.”” Who that has not marvelled over the myster- 
ious improvement knowledge undergoes, when it has lain long dor- 
‘mant in the recesses of the mind, away from the wakeful eye of 
consciousness? What student of music, who neglects for a while 
the practice of his art, has not been surprised, on his return to it, to 
find a new deftness in his fingers as they travel over the keys, 
which did not manifest itself in the period of conscious and labored 
effort preceding? We sit down to write. Our subject is mapped 
out, and we look at the plan, in joyous anticipation of adding to the 
sum of human knowledge. We cannot write a sentence. The 
world is gray, the founts of inspiration dry, and all “ gentle 
readers ” a most loathsome lot. Suddenly an idea bobs up; we rush 
for the implements of the literary trade; we write fast and fur- 
iously, to discover, after an hour or so, that the subject has simply 
written itself out, merely employing us for the time being in the 
capacity of stenographer. What accomplished this result? What 
assembled all the scattered wits and material which the wakeful 
mind, coax as it might, could not gather? What forged and riveted 
all this mysterious chain of thoughts and words? If we lived in the 
old Roman days, we should have said it was Melpomene, or Clio, 
Terpsichore, or some other of the Muses. But now we are more 
prosaic in the names we give it, though not less romantic in the way 
we explain it, calling it the “ subliminal self,” or something similar, 
as if some hidden elf, mentally related to those of the woodland, 
took a peep at itself every now and then in the mirror of con- 
sciousness, being vain of its unexhibited virtue, like the flower that 
is born to blush unseen. 

The astonishing array of facts which we have just finished re- 
viewing, seems to call for a special explanation. At least so the 
anti-intellectualist thinks. It seems to him that some mysterious 
power, other than intelligence, is here at work; that we are endowed 
with a special sense of an extraordinary kind, which acts inde- 
pendently of intelligence, and has its own peculiar way of arriving 
at truth and reality; that we are all Yankees at guessing, if we 
only knew it, and would solemnly set ourselves to cultivate a 
faculty that has been allowed to rust from disuse. And so the ques- 
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tion comes squarely before us, Have we any such non-rational 
power of intuition offering us a convenient “short cut” to truth 
and rendering superfluous the longest way round, which, the proverb 
says, is the shortest way home? In other words, Is the power of 
intuition, which we undoubtedly possess, a power of sense-insight 
merely, or a power, rather, of rational intelligence? Not the exist- 
ence, be it observed, but the nature of this power is the point at 
issue. The question is one of great moment, bristling with con- 
sequences for life, education, and religion. Let us look into it care- 
fully, skirting all the edges of the subjects and clearing the ground, 
before we start building a theory of explanation. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that the intuitional glimpses 
of truth, which come to all of us at odd moments, are not due to 
any effort, at the time, to reason matters out for ourselves. Intui- 
tions have a habit of arriving abruptly in periods of relaxation, 
when all the strain of effort is off the mind. Anybody at all familiar 
with what is going on in his own mental life, may readily see, 
without requiring to be told, that reasoning is a slow and laborious 
process, as compared to intuition; and that to experience a thing 
directly is a more perfect way of knowing it, than to infer its 
existence, by way of argument, from something else. Just why the 
anti-intellectualist should be at such pains to drive this obvious truth 
home to the thinking world of the day, passes comprehension, unless 
it be that he is acquainted with an abnormal somebody in the 
history of philosophy, who denied it, and escaped having his name 
recorded. 

But are we at liberty to suppose, and is there any evidence going 
to show that, wherever you find reasoning absent, you have only 
some kind of sense-activity present? Is reasoning the only way 
reason has of manifesting and displaying its powers? Has it no 
direct, easy, quick, and spontaneous way of acting? Is there not a 
direct reason which apprehends instantly, as well as an indirect or 
reflex reason which argues and infers? And if there be an intuitive 
reason, as well as a reasoning reason within us, has not the anti- 
intellectualist forgotten something in his hurry to proclaim the exist- 
ence of a new star in the mental firmament? 

If you look into your mind at the present moment, you will find 
there a number of notions, such as the real, the true, the good, and 
the beautiful, more or less vague, dim, and ill-defined, which were 
not, through any labored effort on your part, originally acquired. 
They are not the result of reasoning, deduction, or personal choice— 
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these primary impressions of the real, the true, the beautiful, and 
the good—and yet you know spontaneously and immediately, if only 
somewhat vaguely, the meaning of all these notions, and their rela- 
tion to life and action. How often have you dimly perceived that a 
certain action was wrong, and withheld from doing it; or that 
another was right, pleading for performance insistently, until you 
had it over and done. Have you never stood stock still in your 
tracks, your march through a gallery suddenly arrested by the 
matchless beauty of one particular picture which seemed to invite 
instant and further acquaintance, you knew not why? And was he 
not a type of all of us, in a measure, that old grenadier of Napo- 
leon’s army, who astonished and thrilled the audience of a Parisian 
theatre, listening to the strains of Beethoven’s imperial march, by 
tottering to his feet in salute, and exclaiming: ‘“ Rise. The emperor 
is coming!” Alas! The emperor, whose expected approach the 
music had conjured up, no longer walked the earth, or made it 
tremble to the tread of marching feet, but lay quietly beneath it at 
St. Helena. 

No one can consider these immediate intuitions of the mind, 
and the urgent promptings to action which accompany them, with- 
out recognizing the presence of an intellective power which is both 
active and intuitive at one and the same time. And this bit of intro- 
spection is richly confirmed by experimental research. A certain 
amount of unreasoned knowledge is an accompaniment of all our 
feelings and emotions; enough at least to shatter the thesis that 
our first sensations are absolutely irrational and blind—blows in the 
dark, we know not by what or whom delivered. There is an intel- 
lectual knowledge of the particular, as well as an intellectual knowl- 
edge of the general. These unreasoned intuitions of the particular 
which we find at the lowest levels of sensation, fall far short of 
being perfect concepts, it is true; but it is one thing to say that they 
furnish imperfect knowledge, and quite another thing altogether to 
claim that they furnish no knowledge at all. It is neither fair nor 
just to smother all recognition of this earliest modicum of informa- 
tion, by contrasting it to disadvantage with our later and larger 
lights, though such is the method usual with critics of the anti- 
intellectualist type. One may hold a little flickering candle up to 
the splendors of an electric lamp, and still not extinguish the lesser 
radiance by the greater. And so, likewise, it may well be, and is, 
that the relations between ourselves, on the one hand, and the good, 
the true, the real, and the beautiful on the other, are more felt at 
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first than known; more experienced than conceived or understood, 
without justifying the false inference that, because there is pré- 
ponderance of feeling, there must be an utter absence of intelligence. 
What would you? Knowledge has to have a beginning somehow, 
somewhere. It is not let down ready-made from the skies; and we 
should look for a spark rather than expect a flame. The beginnings 
of our knowing are not in abstract ideas, but in spontaneous im- 
pressions—concrete particular intuitions, over which the search- 
light of reflex reason has not yet begun to play. But that our prim- 
itive feelings, emotions, or experiences are penetrated by no ray of 
intelligence, illumined by no light of apprehension whatsoever— 
well, it always did seem curious to the present writer how much some 
folk knew, and could tell, about what went on absolutely in the dark! 

The most striking thing about these primitive impressions 
which we receive, of the good, the true, the real, and the beautiful, 
is that they are practicaly simultaneous with the first sensations 
we experience. All efforts to postdate their appearance have failed. 
Rising out of the performance of our earliest mental acts, these 
swift snatches of intuition date from the very awakening of our 
faculties. The mind seems made to make them, and the world of 
objects to produce their appearance, so immediate and spontaneous 
is the responsive reaction between the two. Professor James says 
somewhere that in touching his first object, the child has really be- 
come conversant, in a way remote and dim, with all the categories 
of philosophy; and we would be the last either to discount this 
admission or to decline its consequences. 

So completely absorbed and interested in these first vague glim- 
merings of truth does this mind of ours become, that, instead of 
clearing them up at once into‘abstract ideas, by turning on all the 
higher lights of consciousness, it prefers to dwell for a while in 
this delightful twilight region of knowledge, enjoying contentedly 
the vagueness of its own first dawning intuitions, as if the vague 
were reality itself, and definition spoiled it, cut it up, and tore 
its seamless robe to shreds. 

In fact, philosophers themselves have been known to cultivate 
this morning knowledge of the mind, in preference to the mid-day 
and evening forms which follow, lingering by choice where the 
lights are low, the din of the industrial world hushed, and nature 
all a-whisper with mysterious messages. How many a human soul, 
experiencing the feeling of universal dependence, has mistaken this 
vague impression for an immediate perception of God! How many 
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another soul, falling under the spell of the indefinite, which haunts 
a scene of special grandeur, to haunt the faculties as well long after, 
with the sweet-smelling incense of enchantment, has thought itself 
actually blest with a vision of the Infinite! The imagination takes 
fire at the very thought, and the affections stir uneasily in their 
sleep. A little rational criticism, if it were allowed to intervene, 
' would soon tumble all this baseless fabric of a dream. But what 
is rational criticism, pray, to one who detaches his feelings from the 
ideas accompanying them, and prefers to live at the lower level of | 
sensation—immersed forever in the vague—instead of rising up 
from it into the clear, and finishing a knowledge that has only just 
feebly begun? Yet even those who would rather live close to the i" 
original springs of knowledge, than follow the stream along its ris- 
ing course, cannot banish all intellectual elements from their favorite 
well of emotion pure and undefiled. We must at least do them the 
credit of supposing that some simultaneous glimmer of what they 
are doing, accompanies their rapt worship of the indefinite. 

But let us turn back from the rhapsodical to the real. It is 
impossible anywhere to find activities of sense going on, to which 
intelligence is a total, utter stranger. Reflex reason may be asleep, 
but spontaneous reason is ever wakeful. A certain amount of | 
knowledge surrounds our most primitive sensations with a little 
fringe of light; leaves, as it were, a luminous spot to which it is 
possible for us afterward to revert. The same is true if we tap 
the stream of knowledge higher up, and some distance away from 
its original springs. You can see for yourself, by consulting such 
abstract notions as “ reality,” “ eternity,” “ justice,” “ honor,” “ vir- 
tue,” that the technical knowledge which you acquire of these sub- 
jects in the class-rooms of a college, or the lecture halls of a uni- 
versity, in later life, has been to some extent anticipated and pre- 
ceded by a spontaneously furnished knowledge of a more direct, 
immediate, and unlabored kind. You do not have to be a philos- 
opher, a theologian, a moralist, or a lawyer, to apprehend meaning ; 
° and surely when abstract terms like the foregoing are uttered in 
your presence, or pass over your lips in the rush of speech, some in- 
tuitive glimpse of their meaning attends upon their utterance, though 
perhaps you would not care to present yourself for examination 
‘ before a board of specialists on the precise amount of your informa- ° 
tion. Men had a spontaneous knowledge of God long before the 
philosophers put on their thinking caps, to see whether or not it 
had been validly acquired. 
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Take, for example, a spontaneous notion existing in all minds, 
and the subject of perpetual controversy among philosophers—the 
notion of external reality. All of us have the notion of an external 
world, distinct from ourselves, the knowers of it, and not beholden 
to us for its existence. Strive as they may, philosophers cannot 
banish or exorcise this notion from the human mind. It haunts 
idealists, who disbelieve it, like Banquo’s ghost at the feast. Ef- 
forts to explain it away have resulted only in accentuating its pres- 
ence. No idealist can account for its acquisition, his attempts 
to do so all resolving themselves into a description of its develop- 
ment, which is far from being or affording an account of its origin. 
Philosophers, since Kant’s time, have taken great offence at the hu- 
man mind for daring to acquire such a notion as this, without con- 
sulting them as to its rights and powers in the premises. But 
there the notion stands, unreduced and irreducible—a defiant proof 
that we have a direct, spontaneous knowledge of more than our 
own mere selves, whatever the idealists may think or argue theoret- 
ically to the contrary. 

The usual way of dismissing this notion as worthless and un- 
founded is to ask us to try to find it, by doubling the mind back, 
and turning its attention inward upon itself, in a perfect act of 
reflection. “ Will you walk into my parlor?” said the spider to the 
fly. You might as well remain awake to discover how it was you 
fell asleep. How, pray, could the mind, when made to reflect 
directly on itself, discover anything more than its own sensations 
and states of consciousness, or be caught in the act of reflecting 
upon something else? Philosophers, it would seem, do not always 
submit their reflections to reflection. Otherwise the history of 
philosophy might have been a different story. There is a direct, 
as well as an indirect, way of reflecting. We may reflect on objects 
known, or on the subject knowing them—ourselves. The critic 
invites us to do the wrong kind of reflecting in this case, and we 
decline the invitation to look for something where we have no right 
in the world to expect to find it. The mind stops acting sponta- 
neously, stops thinking of things, when you ask it to think of 
thoughts. The upshot of all of which is that we have direct as well 
as indirect knowledge. And the conclusion we wish to draw, or 
rather the fact we desire to point out, is that we possess spontaneous 
concepts or intuitions which are not the results, but the sources 
of scientific knowledge. A work of acquiring knowledge precedes 
the work of criticizing its deliverances. It is an unpardonable ex- 
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hibition of patrician pride to regard all knowledge as synonymous 
with scientific knowledge; to make the end of the knowing process 
the beginning. Why, if all our knowledge, or even the greater 
part of it, for that matter, came to us only over the slow road 
of scientific reasoning, the critics would have nothing to criticize, 
and philosophy would have to shut up shop for sheer dearth of 
material with which to conduct its business of reflection. 

The spontaneous side of the mind’s activity is truly wonderful, 
and the more we explore it, the more its woncers grow. It is a 
veritable laboratory, in which knowledge is prepared for future use 
and service. Here it is that we find the beginnings of natural relig- 
ion, under the vague traits, at first, of something greater, better, 
more powerful, and more beautiful, than the visible panorama of 
earth and sky, or the perfections mirrored in man. Here, too, is 
the beginning of nature mysticism—that so-called experimental con- 
tact with the Divine, which seems to its sentimental seekers so 
utterly superior to all abstract and reasoned knowledge. Here also 
slip into the mind, unnoticed, many untagged, uncatalogued impres- 
sions, which fuse themselves with the existing store of knowledge, 
to surprise us later with their sudden uprush into a consciousness 
that seems to think them no child of hers. For every impression, 
however stray or faint, leaves traces, and becomes an item of that 
submerged knowledge, which the schoolmen called habitual, to dis- 
tinguish it from actual. Here, in fine, the scattered bits of informa- 
tion which we gather from this source and that, are all mysteriously 
pieced together, each one finding, by a sort of selective affinity, 
which is really the work of the active reason, the companion-bit to 
which it is related and belongs. 

But the most important thing of all, in the decisive bearing it 
has on the outcome of our present inquiry, is the fact that all our 
mental states mutually compenetrate, meeting as currents of water 
or of air meet, when they come together, passing through one 
another rather than around, blending, interfusing, permeating. The 
various attitudes, operations, or states of mind which we designate 
by the phrases, “I feel,” “I think,” “I will,” “I do,” cannot be 
physically separated, they can only be distinguished mentally. Our 
moral, esthetic, and religious experiences run into one another, 
so much so in fact that it requires the finest work of the analytic 
reason to unravel the living knot with which they are tied—a most 
convincing proof, if one were needed, that there is no special cham- 
ber of the spirit, where a man may find and keep his religion se- 
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questered altogether from the rest of his knowledge, as Albrecht 
Ritschl dreamed could be the case. 

No such mechanical conception of the mind is possible, in view 
of the facts we have just allowed to speak. The mind is an inter- 
penetrative whole of organized power, incapable of being split up 
into separate, non-communicating compartments, or divided into 
opposite hemispheres, of reason and sense, intellect and will. Its 
faculties, its functions are all the servants of one fundamental 
power which pervades it through and through—the power of intel- 
ligence—as may be seen from the fact, already described at length 
and in detail, that a vague concept accompanies the earliest and 
dimmest of our sensations. This mind of ours is a life, not a 
mechanism; and those who divide and subdivide it, speak the lan- 
guage of physics rather than that of psychology. In fact, most of 
the recent criticism of human ideas, their function, and value, 
might be sufficiently discounted simply by saying that it is not ideas 
which are to blame, so much as the critic’s wrong idea of them. 
The last thing we ever think of criticizing is our own preconcep- 
tions and presuppositions. The schoolmaster who said that “a 
preposition is never a proper word to end a sentence with,” gave 
good advice, but very poor example. 

Who would dare draw a hard and fast line through such a 
mind as we have just studied, and divide off feeling from reason 
or will from intelligence? No one ever proved the unity and con- 
tinuity of consciousness more richly or more brilliantly than Pro- 
fessor James, the psychologist. And no one ever rent its unity 
and continuity more hopelessly asunder than the same Professor 
James, when he turned pragmatic philosopher, and cut the knowl- 
edge process in two, because of his neglect to take into due account 
the all too obvious fact that a spontaneous or direct reason is 
assiduously at work in the acquisition of human knowledge, long 
before the critical or reflex reason has bestirred itself into action. 
Wherever he found reasoning processes absent, he drew the too 
hasty conclusion that only some kind of sense-activity was present. 
He thus transferred to sense and sentiment a function that inalien- 
ably belongs to intelligence; robbing Peter to pay Paul, and then 
upbraiding Peter with his poverty and general shiftlessness of char- 
acter. Peter might well rejoin that his poverty was not voluntary, 
but inflicted; and cite the parallel case, mentioned in the Scriptures, 
of the man who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho and suffered 
despoilment on the way, through no fault of his own. 
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Let us continue the personification, remembering all the while 
that Peter is the human intellect. This rhetorical device will add 
a vivid touch to the presentation, and redeem it from the pallor 
characteristic of abstract speech. Professor Bergson would take 
Peter to task severely. “See here,” he would indignantly exclaim, 
“ this talk of your having been robbed and plundered is the sheerest 
nonsense. You are poor by native disposition, and even when con- 
sidered at your best. All that your most ardent admirers can bring 
forward in your favor is that you are a creature of vague intusttons. 
Your perception of a tree, flower, table, desk, chair, or what not 
else, is the perception merely of a confused mass or indistinct 
whole. We have to prod you to secure an itemized account of what 
it is you profess to see. You never vouchsafe details of your own 
accord; you are unable to tell us what reality looks like when 
viewed from the inside, and yet that is precisely what we want and 
need to know; you simply stop at the external surface of things, 
instead of entering into the life and spirit of reality, by cultivating 
eloser sympathy with it. 

“ T propose to place you in a position where you can bring your 
superficial talents into full play. You will have charge of the 
mind’s observatory. Your vague intuitions will do very well there, 
and be of service.. You are a good spectator of events, and you 
ean tell us all about what is happening on the surface of reality; 
what lines of action we should follow, what course of conduct pur- 
sue. For practical work of this kind I find you admirably equipped. 
You are a keen observer of the relations of things, a fine guide to 
practice, but you have no ability whatsoever for discovering reality. 
I have had a commission on efficiency and economy appointed to look 
into the way things are managed in the department of the interior, 
and their report to me is that you are splendid at suggesting action 
and outlining future conduct, but absolutely incompetent when it 
comes to gathering reliable information; so I have decided to place 
all the fields of human action under your supervision, and to take 
the labor of acquiring knowledge entirely off your hands. The 
commission on mental efficiency, of which I have the honor to be 
chairman, has recommended this redistribution of functions; so 
please put out of your mind from this day forth all concern about 
the acquisition of knowledge. Someone else will take care of that. 

“T have an understudy who can do this work of acquisition 
much better, and in the way my notion of things in general requires. 
He has been an assistant of yours for centuries, nay, my theory of 
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evolution tells me, he was at one time actually your chief. He is 
the only real knowledge-gatherer we have. His name is sympe- 
thetic intuition. You can see from his very name that he does not 
furnish vague intellectual intuitions like yours, which are indeed 
excellent as programmes of conduct and plans of action, but worth- 
less for knowing reality in its living, marching, changing, constantly 
shifting character. To know a reality that is ever on the march 
and never standing still, you have to make yourself one with it by 
sympathy, feel it and be it in all its changing moods; in a word, you 
have to plunge into the flux of reality, the stream of experience 
itself, and submerge all differences and distinctions between you, 
the knower, and it, the known, in that complete identity which is 
born of perfect sympathy, and only mutilated by intelligence. And 
that,” says Professor Bergson to Peter, with a gesture of finality, 
“is something you cannot do.” 

“Well, hardly,” replies Peter. “I do not propose to drown 
myself, merely because you are afraid I'll die of drought. All your 
criticism of me is based on an impossible requirement; you want 
me to be somebody else. You first make the mistake of identifying 
truth and reality, and then you condemn me for not acting in accord 
with your error of judgment. How could I make myself identical, 
absolutely, with what I know, and still retain my capacity for know- 
ing it? You seem to be under the false impression that to know a 
thing, one has to become it; that the relation of knower to known 
is a relation of identity, not one of similarity merely. Knowledge, 
you say, is an internal relation. So it is. But it is an external 
relation also, and that is why I cannot annihilate my own distinct 
individuality as knower, and go merge it, as you advise, in the alien 
individuality of things. Still, I would like to make a suggestion. 
If there is any diving or plunging to be done, you would better 
let me do it, because I’m the only one you can find who is able to 
keep his eyes open under water, and come back to tell you what is 
there to be seen. Sympathetic intuition cannot do that. Why, 
man, I’m the very eyes of sympathy, and you positively cannot get 
along without me, in the acquisition of knowledge. You are, surely, 
not trying to make philosophy a game of blind man’s buff, are you, 
by blindfolding me?” 

In a further study, we hope to show that Peter had the better 
end of this argumentative interview. Meanwhile, his statement 
that “intelligence is the eye of sympathy” will bear pondering. 





THE CHURCH AND FRENCH DEMOCRACY. 
BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


VI. 

re em HERE remains to complete the explanation of the 
ie T tangle between the Catholic Church as an organiza- 
oe tion and the attempt to found a democratic state in 
France, a picture of the relations between the two 
during the nineteenth century, and this I will present 
upon the broadest lines, in the hope that even so general a view 

may be of service. 

I have shown how the Faith gradually rose, as it were, to be a 
sort of film upon French society from the end of the seventeenth 
century, throughout the eighteenth, until the Revolution; how its 
practices were common to the women at least of the wealthier 
classes and to much of the peasantry, but had almost disappeared 
among the artisans of the towns; how it had lost hold to a degree 
really astonishing (when we consider how deep a philosophy the 
Church can teach) upon the intellect of the nation. How, finally, it 
was in the odious position of being something official and nominally 
authoritative, bound up with police and law and government, in 
spite of its having thus lost its vital grip upon the nation. 

I have shown how the French Revolution, being a vivid na- 
tional movement arising under such circumstances, could not but 
be indifferent to, and on the whole ignorant of, the Catholic 
Church—as well as in sections opposed to it; and this simply 
because the nation as a whole had drifted further from Catholicism 
before the Revolution broke out than ever before or since. Lastly, 
I describe how, by a most unfortunate accident, this atmosphere of 
indifference or suspicion between the Catholic Church and the great 
democratic experiment (which had all the fire of a crusade in it), 
was suddenly accentuated into a violent quarrel by the outbreak 
of the war. To this people, already careless of religion or opposed 
to it, the priest appeared through the blunder of the Civil Con- 
stitution of the Clergy to be a friend of the invader and a traitor. 
The enemies of Catholicism were quick, of course, to seize such 
indifferences and to use them. The Huguenot, the Jew, the small 
but highly intelligent and convinced section of Voltairian opinion— 
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all men for one reason or another in revolt against the authority 
of the Church from within—took advantage of the wedge that 
had been driven between the hierarchy and the nation. 

The organization called Freemasonry, a secret and somewhat 
puerile society with a mass of fantastic emblems and a supposed 
“ secret,” a thing originally un-Catholic and proceeding from the 
Protestant countries with a strong Jewish backing, but as yet pos- 
sessing many Catholic members, and even many members of the 
clergy, was easily established as the chief anti-Catholic organization 
in France and in Europe. Meanwhile there must be noticed this 
extremely important factor in the three generations that were to 
follow. Indifference or doubt may be positive or negative in tone. 
It may be slightly positive or slightly negative; it may be heavily 
negative, it cannot be heavily positive, but the critical thing is 
whether it is positive or negative in tone. 

Thus a man may care nothing for the United States of Amer- 
ica. For him it may sink or swim. I can imagine a lama in the 
monasteries of Thibet to be in this same attitude of mind with re- 
gard to the United States. But a European, who is of the same 
general Christian civilization, an Englishman who speaks the same 
tongue, still more a Canadian who lives on the same Continent, and 
most of all an actual citizen of the United States, cannot conceive 
this ideal indifference. Thus an Englishman may not be pro- 
foundly moved at hearing of some American disaster, but on the 
whole he will wish it had not happened. Another Englishman 
may also care very little about it, but on the whole be better 
pleased that it has happened. Again, a citizen of the United 
States, by his mere indifference to the fate of his country, is 
necessarily and actively negative with regard to it. He is cer- 
tainly a bad citizen. In a word, the more you know about or 
are concerned in, or even distantly related to, a particular organiza- 
tion, the more is it probable that your indifference will not be color- 
less, but will tend towards reconciliation with it, and interest in 
and affection for it, or antagonism and hatred against it. 

Now the important thing to remember is this: The French- 
man was intimately and actively concerned for centuries with Cathol- 
icism. It was the Frenchman in arms who saved and upheld the 
Holy See. It was his example that had helped to reconquer Spain. 
It was he who had made the Crusades, and he who had not evan- 
gelized but organized the beginnings of civilized Germany. Never 
was there a profounder historical epigram than that which called 
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Gaul the eldest daughter of the Church. Therefore, when the typi- 
cal or ordinary or average Frenchman adopted what he believed to 
be indifference towards religion, it could not but be that he should 
take his stand with the first experiences of real life, with the 
first experience of death and of birth, of property and of every other 
relation between man and society, either generally towards the Cath- 
olic position or generally against it. He was right in the stream, so 
to speak, of the European Catholic development, and he must either 
be with the stream or against the stream in his direction. Well, 
the real story of the nineteenth century in France from this point 
of view, not as you will hear it told in the financial press, or in the 
innumerable books written by intellectuals, but as. you may trace 
it in the lives of the people if you know your France, is the 
story of an indifference which has gradually changed from being 
an indifference negative to the Church, opposed and even acutely 
opposed, to an indifference positive to the Church, no longer opposed, 
and, latterly, attached to the Church. 

This is an exceedingly difficult point for men to grasp when 
they live as do the Catholics in the United States or of England, 
a minority in the midst of a non-Catholic society. It is, perhaps, 
more difficult to be grasped by men who, like the Irish, have their 
religion for a national symbol as well as the Faith. But it must 
be grasped if you are to understand modern France. Not one 
Frenchman in a thousand really thought the Faith in peril of 
destruction since, let us say, 1830. But only perhaps one French- 
man in five thought the Faith an absolutely necessary daily habit of 
thought until quite recent years. The French in the lump lived ina 
society where the terms of the Faith were commonplaces, but also 
in a society where the objects of the Faith had been three-quarters 
forgotten. 

To compare great things with small, it was a little like the 
attitude of most people to-day towards representative institutions: 
everybody talking about elections and majorities and the rest of it, 
but nobody at the bottom of his heart thinking that it very much 
mattered, and most people indignantly resisting, in their souls at 
least, the pretension to authority exercised by elected persons. Or, 
again, it was like the way in which we all talk in terms of civic 
equality and civic freedom, while in practice we live in terms of 
capitalist and proletariat. 

Well, a Revolution proceeded between the Napoleonic period 
and our own—a matter of just over a hundred years—by which 
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Revolution France is in the act of returning to the Faith by an 
unexpected road, and the steps of that road I will now very briefly 
sum up in conclusion, always begging my reader to remember 
that I am looking at a very large process in the most general 
fashion, and that those concerned with details might well desire 
to deny such broad conclusions. 

When the whirlpool of the Revolution had quieted down, 
Napoleon, by his famous Concordat, re-established the Catholic 
religion in France. Public money was secured to the priests and 
bishops, national action upon their part was forbidden even to the 
holding of councils, and, so far as such a thing could be possible 
in such an organism as the Catholic Church, the hierarchy stood 
to the State in the relation of nominated officials. The effect 
of the Concordat upon the fate of the Church and of Gaul has 
been, like that of most mechanical things, exaggerated by the 
thinkers and writers of our time. It did not greatly modify in one 
way or another the chances of religion. A strong spiritual move- 
ment of returning Catholicism would have easily swept aside its 
barriers; conversely, a final decay and disappearance of religion 
would not have been prevented by it. 

But there is one important provision in connection with this 
settlement governing the whole of the nineteenth century, which 
must be carefully remembered. The Religious Orders were out- 
side the scheme. They had not any constitutional position. Now 
it is a general mark of men, epochs and societies, that their sympathy 
with, or alienation from, the Catholic Church may be measured by 
their attitude towards the Religious Orders. And as the Religious 
Orders, by their nursing and teaching and their missionary effort, 
permeate the whole domestic atmosphere of a state where Catholi- 
cism is strong, to attack the Religious Orders is at once the policy 
dearest to the enemies of the Church, and the policy most easily to be 
pursued by them in the atmosphere of irreligion, which was the tone 
of the nineteenth century throughout Europe until near its close. 
Bearing this one important detail in mind, we may pass to the larger 
causes of the nineteenth century religious development in France. 

Three things combined to continue until well past the middle 
of the nineteenth century, the decline of religion in (a) the mass 
of the drifting middle class (who in France form the body of 
magistrates, officers, and local government), as also in (b) the 
artisans of the towns, and, more gradually, among (c) the wealthier 
peasant areas. 
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: These three things were, first: The association of Catholicism 

politically with the foreign invasion; the unpopular monarchy im- 
posed upon the French by that invasion, and in general everything 
opposed to the great national legend of the Revolution and the 
glorious Napoleonic wars. 

Take the case of a man born in, say, 1790: Such a man could 
have fought as a lad in the armies of Napoleon. He would have 
felt the bitterness of defeat; he would have seen a ridiculous and 
unpopular monarch imposed upon him by foreign armies; he would 
have a vague memory from childhood of a great national effort 
called the Revolution. He would certainly be democratic in temper 
nine times out of ten—and he would find the Church so closely 
associated in ideas and social service with the anti-national side in 
all this, that unless he were either a very pious or a very clear- 
headed man, he would conceive the connection between the Catho- 
lic Church and reactionary politics as something native and inevit- 
able. Now most men are neither pious nor clear-headed, and most 
men in France of all that generation, that is, most of the men who 
were middle-aged under Napoleon III., and the oldest of whom sur- 
vived to see the war of 1870, were thus “ orientated ” against the 
Church. 

Second: All that is meant by “modern thought ”—nowa- 
days an old-fashioned phrase, but one very vigorous in the middle 
of the nineteenth century—overcast men’s minds with a philosophy 
opposed to Catholicism, and this tincture affected practising Catho- 
lics almost as much as it did their enemies. I have no space to dis- 
cuss the origin of that complex, but exceedingly imbecile, philosophy 
which was current until almost the last few years throughout the 
educated world. In part it proceeded from the swamping of the 
mind by the rapidity of physical discovery; in part from the last 
phase of Protestantism, and the sudden commercial expansion of 
Protestant societies; in part from the long neglect of the religious 
past, which began everywhere two centuries before. But without 
pausing to discuss its origin, we all know what its nature was. 
It regarded the things of the soul as undiscoverable. It lost itself 
in metaphors when it attempted ultimate definitions, and, if to so 
muddled a thing any one term can be given, it was essentially 
materialist in theory. Coupled with this “spirit of the time ’— 


wherein both the Jewish intelligence and the English culture played 
a very large part—was the organization throughout France in the 
strictest fashion of a directing corporate body, also Jewish and 
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English in origin, to wit, Freemasonry. Freemasonry from having 
been of its nature vaguely anti-Catholic one hundred years before, 
became, during the nineteenth century, an active and directing force, 
controlling the campaign against the Church. It relied upon its 
affiliation in the Protestant countries, and especially in England. It 
long maintained its now exploded secrecy, and, what is more, was 
respected by the indifferent, and that because it was joined and 
supported by men often of high civic culture, and still more often 
of high social influence and position. The whole régime of Napo- 
leon III. was Masonic in character, and so was the first part of the 
Third Republic. 

Third: This persistent decline in French Catholicism, or at 
least in the tone of it throughout the State, which proceeded during 
the nineteenth century, was aided by the negative policy of the 
Church itself. To this there was one brilliant interlude of excep- 
tion, when a mixture of democratic and Catholic propaganda was 
attempted in the middle of the century. But as a whole the 
authorities of the Church throughout Europe, and particularly in 
France, stood intellectually as well as morally and even physically 
upon the defensive. Time will probably show that attitude to 
have been a wise one. It was at any rate an instinctive effect 
of the great disasters of the eighteenth century, and he who will 
carefully consider the history of the Catholic Church during its 
two thousand years, will find many parallels for such an attitude. 
Time and again, when the Church has been menaced in any par- 
ticular, she has borne the evil without sharp or effective action 
against it, until the arrival of a belated but decisive opportunity— 
compare the Cluniac Reform or the tardiness of the Counter- 
Reformation. 

How negative was the attitude of the Church, and how purely 
defensive, posterity will marvel. It put forward no political party; 
it organized itself under no leader; its apologetics waned and the 
tomfooleries and extravagances of the scientists fell, not as they 
might have fallen, under the sharp attack of trained Catholic in- 
telligence, but of their own weight. For instance, the Lamarckian 
view of Transformism has triumphed over the Darwinian. The 
Darwin theory is dead, but it was not the Catholic Church that 
killed it, it was the thinking out of its absurdities by men often — 
just as ignorant of European culture and of the Church as was 
Darwin himself. 

All this trend downwards was checked roughly at the last 
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third of the century, and the change in the curve begins with 
the generation that was born before, during, and after the war of 
1870. Whatever political fortunes have attended the Church in 
France during the last forty years, the main social truth about it— 
and it is these main social things that always dominate politics 
at last—is that it has been slowly but regularly winning back. 
It has slowly but regularly increased the actual numbers of prac- 
tising Catholics in any thousand French families. It has increased 
the piety and the fervor of those who practise, and, what is far 
more important, it has turned the tone, the general atmosphere of 
French directing life, French intellectual and moral life, slowly 
round until, although it is not by any means identical with, it is more 
sympathetic with, than antagonistic to, the Church. 

Here again the causes were three: First, the presence of a new 
generation with its own problems and reactions; second, the rapid 
aging and wearing out of anti-Catholic influences, but particularly 
of Freemasonry; and, third, a surprisingly great though sur- 
prisingly silent missionary effort. I will close by showing these 
three in turn. 

First: As to the first of these forces: It is perhaps of the 
purely temporal and explainable causes the most important. 
Roughly speaking, everyone born earlier than or up to the year 
1830, had lived under social conditions which practically identified 
the Church with a particular theory, and that theory an unpopular 
one. It was as though the Church had been allied with the English 
ascendency in Ireland. Most Frenchmen were instinctively against 
the reactionary political theory, and they mixed it up, as a matter 
of course, with the hierarchy of the Church. Now it will be evident 
from a comparison of dates, that that generation was dying out 
towards the end of the nineteenth century. Conversely, the genera- 
tion born from, say, 1865 onwards had no direct experience of this 
alliance. They saw, indeed, violent conflicts between the new Re- 
public and the Church, but they could never remember a government 
actively in power, and either illiberal or anti-national, and yet 
supported by most of the clergy. They might believe, because they 
were told, that the Church was undemocratic in spirit, but the only 
thing that really counts in forming such judgments, actual ex- 
perience, was lacking. Their elders could carry on the tradition and 
say: “I warn you that if the Church had power again you would 
lose your political liberties,” but the young men could only regard it, 
even if they believed it, as a doctrine arbitrarily conveyed to 
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them. It had no sanction of physical and tangible social phenome- 
non behind it. 

The consequence was that first the anticlerical policy continued 
in the hands of old men who gradually died off. Nothing is more 
striking, if you look at the list of those who were behind the anti- 
Catholic movement of the Third Republic, than to see how Old- 
World they are, and to see how they all seem to belong to a dead and 
quite different time. Meanwhile, though certain of the most violent 
anti-Catholic were quite young men—as they would be in any state 
of society—yet the bulk of the young men were either indifferent 
or prepared to listen to the case for the Church, and the surprising 
reaction towards Catholicism of the last few years is mainly due 
to the fact that the men who have this indifferent or actively vague 
attitude towards Catholicism in society (let alone a great mass of 
fervent and devout men), are now round about those years of 
middle life which chiefly direct the activities of any State. 

Second: As to the wearing out of the anti-Catholic activities, 
and particularly of Freemasonry, that is a phenomenon with which 
the history of the Church renders us familiar. The Church has had 
throughout her history a long succession of opponents, but it has 
been a peculiar character of her position as against theirs, that she 
remained herself without aging while they passed through the 
normal phases of mortal organism, and were first more vigorous, 
then quiescent, then in decay. 

The break-up of Freemasonry came with surprising quick- 
ness, and was brought on as much as anything by the Dreyfus case. 
Its whole power consisted in France, of course, as it consists every- 
where, in secrecy. To get people to believe that it is a mere friendly 
society—on its own unsupported word and in spite of the grossly 
immoral principle inherent in all secret societies—was, and is 
still in Protestant countries, its principal strength. The Dreyfus 
case blew all that sky-high. French Freemasonry then appeared 
in the eyes of all Frenchmen, however provincial or stupid, in the 
light of an anti-Catholic society, and no one could be so dull as not 
to note the way in which in proportion as Freemasonry was strong 
in any country, in that proportion was the violent campaign against 
the French army and the French Church supported. As always 
happens after a breakdown, events accelerated the failure of Free- 
masonry when it had once made this principal error. Its last 
attempt—a failure—to play its old role was in connection with the 
Ferrer case, and now it may be said, with some truth, that the 
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very name of this secret society has become ridiculous in the ears 
of most Frenchmen. Its ritual is exposed, its recruitment has 
fallen to a lower and a lower class of citizens; its methods of 
conspiracy and private spying are public property, and therefore 
have brought it into final and well-deserved odium. A Catholic 
member of the French Parliament discovered one of those innumer- 
able cases of general and secret spying, for which Freemasonry is 
organized, in the case of the army. He exposed the fact that the 
Masons had docketed and referred to a Masonic minister at the 
War Office every officer who practised the Catholic religion. No 
better example of the power of Freemasonry in England, or of its 
breakdown in France, is to be found than the fact that such an 
iniquity was the one public matter in France and throughout most 
of the Continent for weeks, while the whole story was rigidly 
boycotted in the English press. 

Finally, as I have said, there has been a great, though sing- 
ularly unnoticed, missionary effort at work under the surface 
during the whole of this generation. It has not had the opportunity 
of working through the schools. Indeed, it has had in the educa- 
tional system of the country nothing but enmity to meet; but it 
has worked through individuals, and especially through the great 
and unprecedented masses of vocations to religious life. The 
proportion of the Religious to the total population grew in the 
nineteenth century to be far larger in France than it ever has been 
before. The domestic and personal effects of these vocations are 
quite beyond calculation, and as against them merely mechanical 
measures, such as the confiscation of religious property, or even the 
exile of numerous communities, could be of but little moment. 

One may sum up and say, that the Church has been regaining 
her place in France, and therefore in Europe (for upon the Church 
in Gaul the tone of the European mind towards religion depends) 
steadily for over thirty years. One may further say, that this 
growth, long proceeding beneath the surface, became markedly 
apparent in the last ten or fifteen years, and especially since the 
great quarrel called the Dreyfus affair. One cannot finally con- 
clude that the process will continue indefinitely. There may be 
more than one violent reaction the other way, but the significant 
thing in modern France is the ceaseless progress made back to 
Catholic ideas, and the curious sterility which seems to have struck 
the opponents of that progress. It is as though indifference were 
almost the only enemy left to fight. 
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HIS new aspect of “G. K. C.” as a playwright is an 
altogether satisfying one. We went to his first play, 
Magic, with a curious expectancy; wondering if 
those flashlight epigrams,. those apparently wholly- 
responsible yet altogether-purposeful sallies of wit, 

could be transferred or interpreted into action. One knew it was 

impossible to be disappointed in Chesterton, who seems to possess 
the rare knack of saying the right thing, the sane thing, and the 
honest thing, in that inimitable way of his which gives it such force 
and (so to speak) local color. But the doubt insistently remained: 
whether he would rise to dramatic power in this first adventure in 
the drama. The fear was groundless. Critics whose limitations 
prevent them from following him to the heights, may complain that 
he is ineffectual, that he proves nothing, that his great “‘ conjuring 
trick” is left open to natural interpretation (if anyone can discover 
it). Yet all agree that he has contrived to impress himself upon, 
and hold the attention of, a careless generation by sheer force of his 
own triumphant “credo.’”’ From first to last the play is a scintilla- 
tion of wit; epigrammatic, brilliant, yet (and herein lies its power) 

brimming over with an “understanding” sympathy for poor il- 

logical humanity, which makes him take all his characters, with a 

“ divine comprehension,” at their “ best,” and not their “ worst;” 

notwithstanding the follies and weaknesses he so clearly realizes. 

Underneath all the raillery, and the delightful nonsense, sounds the 

persistent “leitmotif ’—the framework and embodiment—of “ G. 

K. C.’s”” wholesome, clear, and sound philosophy of life; his con- 

fession of faith in God, in humanity, and in the “ powers of 

darkness.” 

The characters are few—we see them all so clearly cut before 
us—the delightful old Duke who wants to please everybody, and 
to be “ broad” (as he repeats so constantly), but whose irrespon- 
sibility and general vagueness in expressing himself, reduce his 
hearers to a state of mental pulp and complete exasperation, while 
conscious of his genuine kindliness and simple goodness. Take, 
for example, a speech like this: 
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Ah! Yes, the Militant Vegetarians! You’ve heard of them, 
I’m sure. Won't obey the law as long as the government serves 
out meat! Well, well, I’m bound to say they are very enthu- 
siastic! Advanced, too—oh, certainly, advanced like Joan of 
Ft eee O, well, it’s a very high ideal after all. The “sa- 
credness of life,” you know, the “sacredness of life.” But 
they carry it too far. They killed a policeman down in Kent. 


Then there is the kind-hearted courteous old Family Doctor, 
a familiar type of agnostic, to whom science and philanthropy have 
taken the place of religion (a wonderfully-portrayed character, in 
which Mr. Chesterton has excelled). One of his speeches is alto- 
gether Chestertonian, and wholly beautiful, as he addresses the 
young girl: 

Well, it must be nice to be young, and still see all those stars 
and sunsets. We old buffers won’t be too strict with you if 
your view of things gets a bit mixed up, shall we say? If the 
stars get loose about the grass by mistake, or if once or 
twice the sunset gets into the East. We should only say, 
“Dream as much as you like. Dream for all mankind. Dream 
for us who can dream no longer. But do not quite forget the 
difference. The difference between the things that are beautiful 
and the things that are there. That red lamp over my door isn’t 
beautiful, but it’s there. You might even come to be glad it’s 
there when the stars of gold and silver have faded. I am an old 
man now, but some men are still glad to find my red star. 
I do not say they are the wise men...... 


Then there is the Duke’s Niece, “ who is Irish and believes in 
fairies,” and the Duke’s Nephew, who has been in America and 
believes in nothing; also the young Rector, a splendidly-drawn 
character sketch of an earnest worker; so genuine in his high 
unspotted ideals, yet so pitiful in the doubts and waverings which 
his own sincerity forces him to confess. “ Yes, I believe,’ he says, 
in answer to a challenge; ‘I wish I could believe.” 

“T wish I could disbelieve!” says the Conjurer—the central 
figure of the play—a triumph of Chestertonian paradox—one who 
is by profession a charlatan and mystifier, who deals in black arts 
and dabbles in “ spiritism,” and who still remains a supremely 
honest man! For example, when describing his past spiritualistic 
experiences to the girl he loves: 


It only means that I have done what many men have done; 
but few, I think, have thriven by...... I dabbled a little in table- 
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rapping and table-turning. But I soon had reason to give it 
ery It began by giving me headaches. And I found that 
every morning after a spiritualist séance, I had a queer feeling 
of degradation and lowness, of having been soiled; much like 
the feeling, I suppose, that people have the morning after they 
have been drunk. But I happen to have what people call a 
strong head; and I have never been really drunk...... Oh, it 
hasn’t been for want of trying...... But it wasn’t long before 
the spirits with whom I’d been playing at table-turning did 
what I think they generally do, at the end of all such table- 
turning. They turned the tables. They turned the tables upon 
me. As long as these things were my servants, they seemed 
to me like fairies. When they tried to be my masters...... 
I found they were not fairies. I found the spirits with whom I, 
at least, had come into contact, were evil, awfully, unnaturally 


The whole story of Magic is simple, yet every word counts. 
An imaginative young girl, wandering at nightfall in a garden, 
meets a strange being, cloaked and hooded, rehearsing weird spells, 
whom she takes for a fairy, though in reality he is only a con- 
jurer, engaged by her uncle, the Duke, to give a drawing-room 
entertainment. Her young brother, a blatant atheist, inflated with 
the ignorant self-sufficiency of youth, arrives on a visit, just in time 
for the performance, at which the Rector and the Doctor are also 
present. Aroused by the sight of the conjuring apparatus, the 
youth (whose mental balance is not of the strongest) proceeds to 
air his views, and launches into a violent outburst of denunciation, 
first against conjuring, and then goes on to stigmatize even the “Old 
Testament miracles as supreme trickery!” His attack is met by 
the Rector with a splendidly-impressive quotation from the Book of 
Job on the “ Search after Wisdom ;” vibrating with his own wistful 
soul-hunger for the “ Source of all Knowledge and Wisdom;” and 
by the Conjurer (maddened by the boy’s insulting attitude to him- 
self) with the response of making the chairs move about the room, 
the family portraits to dance in their frames on the wall, and the 
red light before the Doctor’s house, half a mile away, change from 
red to blue before their eyes. Almost unhinged with excitement 
and terror, the lad rushes out into the night to seek a solution, to 
be ultimately stricken with a species of brain collapse. Aware that 
there is more in it than a trick, both Rector and Doctor beg the 
Conjurer to undo his work. The last scene when, urged by their 
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importunities, he tells them the truth, “that, goaded by the youth’s 
taunts and insults, he has been weak enough to exercise his power 
acquired in his old days of spiritism; and has done it altogether 
by the power of the devil.” 

Overwhelmed by swift repentance, he flings himself out into 
a raging night storm with these words, “I am going to ask the 
God Whose enemies I have served, if I am still worthy to save a 
child.” In this scene Mr. Chesterton has given a wonderful em- 
bodiment of suggested evil seldom experienced. One seems abso- 
lutely to feel the unknown noxious presences pervading the at- 
mosphere; as the three men, the Duke, the Doctor, and the Rector 
sit cowering apart, in an interminable heavy silence, terse with 
feeling, broken finally, as by a shock, with the Rector’s sharp, 
almost agonized, ejaculation, “ For God’s sake, go!” 

Suddenly the Conjurer returns, illuminated in the doorway by 
a flash of lightning; his face transfigured with loathing, as he 
seems to cast something behind him into the darkness, shouting, 
“ Go back to hell, from whence I called you! It is my last order!” 
while the atmosphere once more grows normal, and the other three 
men present breathe easily again, as if relieved of some strangely 
stifling oppression. 

Altogether convincing is G. K. Chesterton’s attitude towards 
spiritism—the entirely Catholic attitude—and more interesting still 
his defence of belief against unbelief; his high ideal of woman- 
hood; his trampling upon the outposts of the materialism which re- 
fuses to believe in God or devil. Take, for instance, this conversa- 
tion: 

You put a woman in charge of an invalid without a flicker 
of doubt because you trust women. You trust a woman 
with the practical issues of life and death, through sleepless 
hours when a shaking hand or an extra grain would kill!...... 
But if the woman gets up to go to early service at my church, 
you call her weak-minded, and say that nobody but women 
believe in religion. 

Doctor.—I should never call this woman weak-minded. No, 
by ——, not even if she went to church! 

Rector—yYet there are many as strong-minded who believe 
passionately in going to church!...... 

Does it never strike you that doubt can be madness as well 
as faith? That asking questions may be a disease, as well as 
proclaiming doctrines? You talk of religious mania! Is there 
no such thing as irreligious mania?...... 
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Why shouldn’t men let the universe alone, and let it mean 


Here is the boy who questions everything and the girl who 
believes everything! Upon which has the curse fallen? 


There may be varied opinions as to stage sermons and their 
influence, but few could come away from this remarkable per- 
formance without being led to think; while the moral danger 
of dabbling in spiritism, lightly ridiculed by so many, could not 
be more clearly defined. Magic—will be interesting read as well 
as acted. We have had enough of cheap cynicism; and Chester- 
ton’s “ Dickensian” sympathy with humanity comes as a welcome 
relief and antidote. We are tired of seeing every fragment of 
God’s image, man’s higher self, torn from poor shivering sinful 
humanity, leaving only the “earthiness” of the animal; but this 
man, with his sane philosophy of faith and love, comes to lift it 
out of the mire. 

Those who are not willing to leave the path of the “ obvious,” 
may not appreciate Magic, may find it even unconvincing; but who 
can deny that its author leaves one conscious, with a thrill of 
triumph, of the supreme mastery of the “things of the spirit” 
over the “things of the flesh;” not as the usual modern philos- 
opher and teacher leaves one, wondering is nothing genuine, is 
no one sincere. Amid the crowd of petty pedagogues, shouting 
a blatant materialism, a belief in nothing beyond their line of 
limited vision, we should be grateful for minds like Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton’s; standing on the mountain heights of his ideals as he 
unfurls the banner of his boldly-emblazoned “ credo,” regardless 
of the vulture cries of an unbelief “ that doth protest too much ” 
to be genuine. 




















THE FUNDAMENTAL RELATIONS OF CHARITY. 
BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, PH.D. 


SMA)HE remote background of poverty is found in the di- 

Yi versified gifts of man. There are among us the 
strong and the weak, the noble and the cunning, 
the provident and the thoughtless, the wise and the 
CON. silly, the healthy and the diseased, the sinful and the 
saintly. Of course, not all of these differences among us are in- 
herent, nor were they unavoidable. Very much in every form of 
weakness may be traced to conditions over which the individual 
has no control. We associate many of these differences in one way 
or another to the distressing processes of sin in the world. What- 
ever our attitude toward the social ideals which proclaim a nearer 
approach to equality than that which we achieved, we may not look 
forward in our time to a day when these inequalities among men 
will have been eliminated. We do long earnestly for equality 
of opportunity in the fullest sense of the term, but this equality 
of opportunity will not hinder human differences from asserting 
themselves in the play of everyday life. We have not known, and 
we may not expect to see in the near future, a condition of society 
in which weakness will not call for help, in which dullness will not 
ask direction, in which misfortune will not reap its lamentable 
harvest of worry and pain. 

In the political background of poverty we find the favorite 
democratic principle, that the law and our institutions must treat all 
men.as equals without regard to the natural or acquired differences 
of skill or ability, of health or of foresight, of stupidity or of 
wisdom among them. The citizen is merely the citizen. There 
may be no distinction in the dealings of the State with the citizen. 
The State has educated itself into an indifferent stolidity in spite of 
the social consequences of this equal treatment of unequal men, 
women, and children. 

The State in taking its fundamental attitude, has been governed 
by certain assumptions, the force of which has been greatly reduced 
in the face of our social problems. Thus, for instance, it has been 
assumed that the average individual has the power of self-help 
and the intelligence to take the initiative when the assistance of the 
State is needed to protect his rights. It has been assumed, further- 
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more, that all citizens are satisfactorily represented in government, 
and that the law by its enactment, interpretation, and administra- 
tion assures even-handed justice to everyone. If all men were equal 
in intelligence, resourcefulness, and opportunity, such an assumption 
would have some merit. As our system has worked out, however, 
it has compelled the State to stand impotent, if not indifferent, in 
the face of colossal social injustice of which we are so heartily 
ashamed. 

In the industrial background of poverty, we find that the com- 
petitive struggle for wealth, that is for life, has been waged with 
almost unabating fury among these unequal men and women and 
children. Selfishness has been heretofore the law of industrial life. 
Strength has been pitted against feebleness. Cunning has measured 
swords with dullness. Skill has been proud in its conquest of 
ignorance. Our institutions and the strength of them have served 
well the strong. Our institutions and the strength of them have 
been a peril to the weak. 

In the social background of poverty, we find rigid class or- 
ganization, narrow sympathies, and social estrangement. Disdain 
brightens the eye of strength, and despair stifles the heart of weak- 
ness. The strong know only the strong, and the weak know only 
their own kind. Disease, ignorance, dullness, inertia, crime, dis- 
integrated homes, neglected education, and moral indolence congre- 
gate upon the souls of the weakened poor and bend them down. 
Culture, education, wealth, security, opportunity, talent, and power 
congregate among the strong, brighten life, and smooth the paths 
over which they tread. 

Modern imagination confines the word poverty to what we may 
call economic weakness, that is lack of income. Usually a suf- 
ficiently large income brings to us nearly all opportunity. Through 
it we are placed in contact with culture and refinement. We have 
the opportunity to become learned. All of the finer joys of life 
are open to us. On the other hand, lack of income exposes us 
to every form of deprivation. There is no inherent reason why 
the poor should be neglected in our political life, or why they should 
lack culture, or why they should be ignorant. But, as a matter of 
fact, poverty has been made cumulative, and the class which is 
weak because it is without income, is weak in every sense. At this 
lower edge of the laboring class, we find the poor. 

Any fundamental view of poverty must take account in one 
way or another of this background. Any fundamental view of the 
mission of charity must include its relation to this background. 
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All of the constructive efforts which we undertake for the sake 
of the poor, should be accepted and judged in the light of the 
teaching of Jesus Christ concerning human brotherhood. The 
things wherein we are equal are the essentials of life, namely, nature, 
destiny, dignity, moral government, and spiritual sanctions. The 
things wherein we are unlike are the accidents of life, sin alone ex- 
, cepted. Now, humanity has constantly endeavored to build its 
civilizations on the accidental differences among us. ‘That is to 
say, personal charm, ability, wealth, social culture, power, have 
tended constantly to become the basis of social distinctions, and these 
social distinctions have succeeded in achieving almost undisputed 
sway over the institutions of civilization. The general drift of 
the social teaching of Christ has been to minimize the social dif- 
ferences due to these accidentals, and to adjust civilizations toward 
the essential equality among us upon which Christ insisted. The 
rights to life, to physical health, to opportunity, to normal home life, 
to moral security, and uplifting contact with spiritual ideals were 
written down in the book of life by the hand of God. Every 
principle of social philosophy, every axiom of political wisdom, 
every industrial organization, and every law of culture should be 
tested as to its truth and sanction by the degree to which it admits 
and respects these human rights. 

Christianity proclaimed the infinite value of the individual, and 
ascribed to him sacred individual rights, which are above and beyond 
our institutions. Hence its earliest historical impulses led it to 
care with great tenderness for every form of weakness. In later 
centuries States were driven by civic impulses to undertake some 
hesitating care of the weak for civic reasons. Volunteer organiza- 
tions have sprung up among our stronger classes under the inspira- 
tion of either Christian feeling or natural philanthropy, whose 
aim it was and it is, to bring relief and hope to these disinherited 
of the earth. Currents and counter-currents have clashed with one 
another. We have had conflict as well as codperation. We have 
had mistaken philosophies, blundering methods, and discouraging 
results. But back of all of these, lies a noble history of genuine 
achievement and of irrepressible purpose, which is full of promise 
for the dawn if not the noon-day of social justice. 

Charity is the inspiration of all of these varied efforts to 
relieve the poor, and to prevent poverty. Someone has happily 
said that charity must carry the world away from poverty as a 
social condition, and toward poverty as a spiritual condition. Only 

when the stronger classes become poor in spirit, will the poorer 
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classes become rich in hope and opportunity and peace. Only when 
each class has made its appointed journey in spirit and in fact, 
will humanity attain to the brotherhood which Christ laid down as 
law and inspiration. We are reminded often of the words of 
Christ, “ The poor you have always with you.” They are antici- 
pated in the words from Deuteronomy, “ There will not-be wanting 
poor in the land of thy habitation.” Yet the aim of the seventh 
year of remission was to suppress poverty, “and there shall be no 
poor or beggar among you.” 


z. 


It is the aim of the State to define elementary human rights, and 
to protect them for men and women and children. The rights 
to life, to liberty, to property, and to happiness in a sense are 
ethically and socially fundamental. Naturally the State does not 
protect these rights in their full amplitude. The modern State 
may not act except under the warrant of an already established law. 
Hence it can protect these human rights or any others only after 
first having defined them. Its protection is limited by its defini- 
tions. Now, the definitions under which the State works lag far 
behind in the march of life. When the State realizes that a class 
is suffering because legal definitions are too narrow, it is extremely 
slow to expand its definitions in a way to afford the needed pro- 
tection. Thus it happens that the weaker classes are frequently 
left exposed to very real menaces, which cheat them of the funda- 
mental guarantees of government. The breakdown of the machin- 
ery of justice occurs then at their thresholds. 

For instance, the worthy poor are in more danger‘ from 
enforced idleness than they are from burglars. The law gives 
them ample protection against the latter, and no protection against 
the former. The poor have very real human rights, and no property 
or property rights. All of the genius and energy of the State are 
available for property protection, which the poor do not need, as 
things stand, while but little of the power of the State is available 
for the protection of their elementary human rights. The children 
of the poor are in little, if any, danger of being kidnapped. We 
can put the whole power of the State at work to punish kidnapping, 
but only recently have we had any legal help to punish the factory 
which kidnapped the children of the poor and robbed them of health 
and youth. The poor are in little danger of murder, but they have 
been in great danger of various forms of industrial killing. We 
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have had heretofore ample protection against murder, and only 
little against industrial slaughter. 

These instances may serve to illustrate the thought held in 
mind. The State has been hampered by its narrow definitions of 
human rights, and it has not been able to adapt itself or modify 
its definitions in a way to protect the poor against the peculiar 
menaces which confront them. Let us for the moment overlook 
that larger field of newer industrial and social dangers wherein 
the State has been so weak and aimless, and take up its activity 
within the limits of its own definitions. Even here we find a subtle 
process at work on both the State and the poor, which has dimin- 
ished still more the effective strength of the State available for the 
protection of the poor. 

The State has assumed, as regards civil action as distinct from 
criminal action, that the individual will take the initiative in calling 
upon the State for protection when he needs it. Now, the poor 
have practically lost initiative in calling upon the State for protec- 
tion. It is highly inconvenient to take the steps needed to get the 
protection of the law. It unsettles one’s habit of placid life. 
Most of us feel an unexplained terror at the thought of a lawsuit. 
Furthermore, lawsuits are costly. Lawyers must have their fees. 
Again, the wrongs of the poor are in themselves apparently so 
trifling that the machinery of legal protection is with difficulty ad- 
justed to their measure. A poor washwoman will not go to law to 
collect a laundry bill of three or four dollars, although the loss of 
that much may mean grossest injustice to her. Again, the poor 
are often ignorant of their own rights, or indifferent to them when 
known, or hopeless as to any chances of success when they invoke 
the law. The poor have little experience of the protective and be- 
nevolent function of the State, while they have, unfortunately, a 
distressing and varied experience of its role as the punisher of 
wrongdoing. Crimes against person, against public order, against 
property, and misdemeanors of every type which are found with 
such lamentable frequency among our poorer classes, draw down 
the swift hand of the State upon them. Why do we think of the 
juvenile court as an institution intended for the children of the 
poor alone, whereas its theoretical jurisdiction includes all children? 
We find the poor, therefore, at a point where the benevolent action 
of the State is least realized and least realizable, and where the 
drastic action of the State is in its form of highest intensity. The 


penitentiary and the workhouse loom up in the imagination of the 
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poor, in such a way as to hide the temple of justice from the range 
of their vision. 

The attitude of the State toward the poor is not much more 
reassuring than that of the poor toward the State. It has not taken 
up poverty as a fundamental problem which challenges its political 
wisdom, and places a searching test on its institutions. The State’s 
understanding of poverty has been clouded, uncertain, shamefully 
inadequate, and, if we may believe a Dickens, cursed. The institu- 
tions which it has erected heretofore to house the poor, to treat 
them medically, or to punish them as malefactors, have outraged 
all of our canons of decency, effectiveness, and common sense. 
Our political leaders have been, and to a great extent are, so ignor- 
ant of the factors and the processes in poverty, and so indifferent 
to its tragedies as to shame us. Even when the State has en- 
deavored through law to relieve poverty, the work has been done 
with such shortsightedness and wastefulness as to have killed prac- 
tically all confidence in the value of out-door legal relief. 

It appears to be the political mission of charity to take up its 
work here, and to secure to the poor the political guarantees of 
which they have need. Charity through its representatives must 
work in three directions. It must bestir itself first of all to secure 
to the poor the full enjoyment of their political and legal rights, 
in as far as that is possible under our present narrow definitions and 
our imperfect machinery of law. This means that charity must 
instruct the poor concerning their rights. It must awaken initiative, 
furnish direction, and do everything that is needed in order to bring 
to the poor the fullest practicable enjoyment of such rights as - 
they possess. The second political mission of charity is to educate 
the State itself concerning problems in poverty and in the prevention 
of it. Charity organizations as attorneys for the poor must present 
the cause of the poor to court and legislature and executive. The 
facts in modern poverty must be held with unrelenting severity 
before them. The responsibility of social conditions and legal in- 
stitutions for their share in the perpetuation of poverty must be pro- 
claimed. Charity must then take up the popular movements which 
aim to modify our laws and lawmaking, in order that definitions 
may be so expanded and guarantees may be so understood as to 
give to the poor that genuine protection for the sake of. which our 
States exist. 

In a word, charity should create a supplementary political con- 
stitution, whose duties would begin at the point where our political 
constitution fails of its purpose. Charity organizations which ig- 
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nore or misunderstand the political mission of charity, will do their 
work badly, and will in a sense perpetuate the misery which it is 
their aim to suppress. The political mission of charity is fun- 
damental. No thoroughgoing view of charity may neglect this 
aspect of the work, let the inconvenience of such recognition be 
what it may. 


II. 


Reference has been made to the competitive struggle for 
wealth. The need of property is universal. Normally everyone 
desires it. The world as a whole must work for its living whether 
or not individuals do so. The process of distribution of wealth 
has become infinitely complex. The place of man and woman and 
child in that process has been determined heretofore not by their 
rights or dignity or destiny, but by the economic demand for their 
labor. In the competitive struggle, the strong, have to a great 
extent, acquired ownership and control of the sources of wealth, 
other than labor, and they have accumulated practically all of the 
authority exercised in the industrial process. The weaker social 
classes have, generally speaking, only such access to opportunity 
and only such opportunity for labor as may be given with profit to 
the stronger classes. The portion of the annual national output 
of wealth which the weaker classes get, is usually called wages. 
At the lower margin of the laboring class we find those who are 
occasionally and permanently helpless, or without income. They 
are largely the unskilled, the unorganized, the thriftless, the unen- 
terprising, the undisciplined, the uneducated, among whom we 
find every conceivable degree of guilt and of innocence for their 
condition. The contrast between these poor and the upper classes 
is appalling. 

Illness among the wealthy is an inconvenience, among the 
poor it isatragedy. Ignorance among the former is an embarrass- 
ment, among the latter it declares their doom. Death among the 
former means lonely hearts and hopeful grieving; among the poor 
it means the nameless terror of dependence and certain woe. 
Among the strong the risks of life are scattered and are at their 
minimum; among the poor they are congregated and at their 
maximum. Among the strong idleness is called leisure; among 
the poor it is called sin. Intelligence, credit, and foresight secure 
to the strong full value for each dollar that they spend, while 
ignorance, lack of understanding, lack of credit, and indifference 
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cut in half the value of the income of the poor. The strong are 
protected against every form of fraud by the resources of law upon 
which they may call; the poor are exposed to every form of fraud, 
and few if any of the resources of law are within their reach. In 
last analysis practically all of these differences go back to the ele- 
mentary differences of income. Those who have income have 
access to all of the joys and securities of life. Those who have 
no income find access to none of them. 

At this point the industrial mission of charity commences. 
Its fundamental duty is to devise a supplementary process of dis- 
tribution which will insure income of some kind to those in need. 
Economic life is organized on the principle of getting wealth. 
Charity organizes this supplementary process of distribution for 
the purpose of giving it. Where the work of selfishness ends, 
that of unselfishness begins. . 

The first and simplest industrial duty of charity is to give re- 
lief, that is food, clothing, and shelter, to those who need them. 
We may never permit our wealth of learning, or our insight into 
social processes, or our liking for philosophy and lectures, to harm 
our understanding of this first plain human duty of charity. Re- 
lief-giving is primary. There will be, of course, every imaginable 
variety of service in the giving of relief, because it must be adapted 
always with discriminating intelligence to the wants of those whom 
we serve. The second industrial mission of charity is to seek to 
develop the latent resources of the poor themselves, and put them 
back as wage-earners among wage-earners, in order that they may 
earn their living and recover their independence. The next in- 
dustrial duty of charity is that of humanizing the industrial pro- 
cesses, by helping industrial leaders to understand the humanities of 
industry and to respect them. This means that industrial leaders 
must be trained to respect the home, to venerate womanhood and 
childhood, to seek to do justice, and to reform processes and stand- 
ards in a way that will help us to approach the justice for which we 
long. It is quite natural, therefore, to find that the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction has endeavored to induce us to 
accept a platform of industrial minimums for the weaker portions 
of the laboring class. These minimums indicate the point in in- 
dustry below which we have inexcusable injustice. 

There is profound economic meaning in the Christian doctrine 
of the stewardship of wealth. The poor own a lien on the wealth 
of the strong, which is recorded in the books of God. While our 
economists have too often neglected this aspect of distribution of 
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wealth, there are some who have written noble chapters, showing 
their understanding of this industrial mission of charity. 


III. 


Charity has a fundamental cultural mission. Our duty, next 
after that of living, is to live well. Living well means widening 
life as well as deepening it. Living well requires that we develop 
our latent capacities, and that our unfolded life come into refining 
and spiritualizing contact with goodness, beauty, and truth. We 
are all called to culture. If, as one of our statesmen says it, culture 
is “ intimate and sensitive appreciation of the moral and intellectual 
and esthetic values,” civilization ought to make access to these 
values easy, and understanding of them sure. The sympathies and 
heart of man should be shaped to the larger truths of life and of 
the relations among men, while our institutions should be nothing 
other than the organized expression and guarantee of the finer 
standards of culture. 

The cultured man is the socialized and spiritualized man. 
None of us are socialized and spiritualized until we understand the 
moral and social laws which govern our relations, and condition our 
perception of truth and justice and beauty and our respect for them. 
Civilization has depended upon scholarship, aristocracy, wealth, 
school, religion, home, painting, sculpture, music, and literature to 
further, to spread, to perpetuate, and to protect culture in the world. 
Life has separated the poor almost completely from these culture 
contacts. Poverty not only does this, but it tends to kill the long- 
ing for culture or refinement, and thus makes the spread of culture 
among the poor trebly difficult. We have permitted debasing coun- 
terfeits of culture to degrade and mislead the poor. We have 
seen home life perish among them. We have seen them untouched 
by learning. We have seen the so-called culture classes shrink 
their sympathies from all contact with the poor. The loyalties of 
culture are universal because they are to ideals and to persons. 
The loyalties of many of our social classes are provincial, because 
they are to interests and to class. 

It is the fundamental cultural mission of charity to correct 
the vision of the stronger classes, to hinder their sympathies from 
narrowing, to maintain the true values of human life in right pro- 
portion, and to bend our institutions toward the expression of them. 
The coarsening of the fibre of the soul of the strong must be hin- 
dered, and their capacity to judge and to obey God’s laws in our 
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social relations must be protected. As regards the poor, it is the 
cultural mission of charity to restore among them the channels 
by which culture should reach them. The restoration of the home, 
the purification of its traditions, are among its nobler duties. Char- 
ity, realizing the moral and spiritual and social power of culture, 
must call in art, religion, literature, and school to do their work in 
refining and elevating our disinherited brothers. Possibly a casual 
reader will look upon this as ridiculous talk, yet the poor are not 
as uncultured as we sometimes think. They are strangely free from 
many of the illusions of life and of the metaphors that becloud life. 
They have frequently a clearer perception of the essential funda- 
mental truths of culture than is to be found among the stronger 
classes. They live nearer to reality and to the experience of the 
deeper laws of life than do the strong. 


IV. 


The religious mission of charity touches the other fundamental 
duties which have already been alluded to. Charity is primarily 
a doctrine and secondarily a service. The revelation of Christ 
concerns the nature of God, the nature of man, the relations between 
man and his fellows. The domain of religion is coextensive with 
that of conscious human life. The doctrine of charity, the duty of 
love, may be looked upon as the consequence of our brotherhood, 
which is established and signalized in the person and mission of 
Jesus Christ. Since human nature tends constantly to develop 
erroneous ideas of God and man, and mistaken principles concern- 
ing relations among men, it is the mission of charity to keep right 
and true the social expression of revelation. 

Charity is the fulfilling of the law. The fundamental rela- 
tion between God and man is love. The fundamental relation of 
man to God is love. The fundamental relation of man to man is 
love. Christ aimed to unite men in perfect unity, of which love 
and service are the consequences and the symbol. Humility, for- 
giveness of injuries, patience, service, fraternal correction, obedi- 
ence, mutual prayer, good example, derive their several grandeurs 
and their last interpretation only when viewed as partial expressions 
of Christ’s single inclusive law of unity and love. When wealth 
has understood the spirit of love, it has sought out poverty and 
served it. When learning has been touched by the spirit of love, 
it has sought out ignorance and served it. When virtue has looked 
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most deeply into the heart of God, it has been driven to seek out 
sin and to labor in love for its redemption. 

Charity as a doctrine is an organic part of the teaching of 
Christ. Charity as a service is an organic part of the religious 
experience of the Christian. Howsoever our affections and our 
intimacies, our sympathies and our associations, our judgments and 
} our valuations, be narrowed or distorted, or led into false ways by 
caste, or blood, or class, or taste, or culture, or party, or occupation, 
or prejudice, it is the religious mission of charity to declare our 
mistake, and to call us back to the true understanding of Christ’s 
law, and to stimulate our obedience to that law in dealing with 
our fellowmen. 


V. 


Charity has then a fourfold fundamental mission, political, 
industrial, cultural, and religious. Its religious mission is, logically, 
primary. The other three are undertaken by reason of the origin 
and nature of charity as a spiritual law of life. Political, industrial, 
and cultural activities in charity when undertaken without regard 
to its religious origin, its spiritual character and its divine sanction, 





are counterparts of the great law laid down by Christ. Here we 
find explained the unyielding tenacity with which Catholic charities 
insist on the fundamental religious nature of social service. It 
may be well at this point to make certain practical observations 
which follow upon these thoughts. 

The work of charity is one of supreme social importance. 
The poor are, all things considered, our conspicuous failures. They 
challenge our civilization. They declare our limitations. The 
serious thought of our time does not even pretend to have under- 
stood the processes of poverty, or to have discovered any practical 
method of suppressing it. As the poor increase in number, or 
rather as our knowledge of poverty becomes more extended and 
more accurate, we are forced almost to doubt the ideals which inspire 
us, and the principles on which our institutions rest. And in pro- 
portion as poverty is traced in its origin to institutions and to other 
social causes, rather than to the fault of the poor themselves, 
society is compelled to confess its failure and to grope for effective 
remedy. 

From the standpoint of extent no less than that of quality, the 
work of charity is fundamental. It concerns literally millions of 
human beings, among whom the undertow of civilization works 
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dreadful havoc. Unwholesome processes work unhindered among 
the poor. Helplessness reaches its last sad extreme in their lives. 
We are appalled at the extent and accuracy of our knowledge. The 
many-sided literature, which has been created in our endeavor to 
understand poverty and prevent it, is one of the distinguishing 
marks of the last half century. The highest types of scholarship 
do not hesitate to throw their energies into the study of poverty, and 
of the problems of its relief. One of the most imposing govern- 
mental activities of our day is the colossal report made by a national 
commission on poverty in England. Universities hesitate no longer 
to equip departments for research and direction in problems of re- 
lief. Endowments which by their quantity alone stagger the imagina- 
tion, have given us unequalled resources for study. Schools of phil- 
anthropy are appearing, devoted exclusively to the study of poverty 
and its implications. The expert in social work has appeared, 
taking his place by the side of the physician, attorney, and teacher, 
while his profession is now recognized as an ally of first-rate 
value in dealing with poverty. 

The work of charity has passed over from the stage of un- 
related superficial and occasional activity to a stage wherein system, 
codperation, principles, methods, instruction, and literature appear. 
The range of knowledge, of both theoretical and practical kinds, 
of which a leader has need is almost encyclopedic. The reconstruc- 
tion of the home of a single dependent family may quite readily 
require dealings with hospital, court, school authorities, truant 
officers, relief associations, city health and building departments, 
church, employer, and labor unions. Thus it becomes necessary 
to train formally those upon whom the larger responsibilities of 
relief work rests. One will not pick up casually adequate knowl- 
edge of the charity resources of a city, of laws, lawmaking, and law 
administration, of wage conditions and the factors which determine 
them, of the whole range of benevolent progress made in medicine 
and in the medical resources of relief work. Only systematic re- 
search, intelligent direction, command of literature, and thorough 
acquaintance with methods and experiences can equip the typical 
social worker properly for the great mission of relief. 

The work of charity is extremely difficult. It deals with the 
least promising men and women and children. It deals with them 
under most adverse circumstances. Not alone nature, but as well 
society has been niggardly toward them, for they suffer at every 
point at which adversity may baffle and inertia may paralyze. 
Even when charity finds types among the poor who respond bravely 
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to its stimulating touch, its work is done in circumstances which defy 
control, in an environment which bears down upon its victims with 
telling force. 

With all of this the place of charity in our civilization is, out- 
side of its own circles, generally underrated. Much of the ability 
and time that are devoted to charity, are exhausted in fighting 
against misunderstanding, and in the endeavor to instruct the 
learned and power‘ul in the elementary humanities. Mistaken 
views of poverty and the poor chill philanthropic impulses. These 
mistakes must be overcome before those who share them can 
be won. The indifference and ignorance of States and statesmen, 
perverted standards of service due to our party system, the apathy 
of our schools which find more charm in lessons on the glory of 
a dead ancient civilization than in the shane and failure of our 
own, the social condition of aking the poor outcasts from our 
mind and sympathy as well as from our culture and wealth, are 
a few, but only a few, of the factors which appear in the underrating 
of the place of charity in our civilization. 

The mission of charity is divided. Problems of poverty are so 
unlike one another that we are compelled to specialize among them, 
and to train different sets of social workers to deal with them 
in a particular way. We have medical charities and legal charities; 
charities which concern the fallen and those which concern the 
aged; those which concern infants or dependent children at home 
or in institutions; charities which concern defectives and those 
which concern delinquents. There is need in every one of these 
lines of special knowledge, special training, peculiar temperament 
and experience. If we were united in our interests and philosophy, 
and in our religion and our moral codes; if we were of one mind 
and one heart in all things, the work of dividing our charities and 
keeping them in harmonious touch with one another would be a 
colossal undertaking. Unfortunately, we are not so united. We 
enter the mission of charity guided by different religions, sep- 
arated by contending systems of ethics, at variance in aim and inter- 
est and temperament to such an extent as to hamper in a very 
material way the effectiveness of the service which we offer to our 
disinherited brothers and sisters. Happily, larger views now pre- 
vail, and keener insight into the social origins of poverty is widely 
shared. Truer vision of the fundamental social mission of charity 
is coming, and bringing, let us hope, an all-embracing spirit of 
charity to unite the divided army now at work. 











VOX MYSTICA. 


STRANGE EXPERIENCES OF THE REV. PHILIP RIVERS PATER, 
SQUIRE AND PRIEST, 1834-1909. 


BY ROGER PATER. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


See HE stories collected under this title were told me by 
Wer Ny my cousin, an old priest more than forty years my 
eu senior, in the course of the two years or so which 
aX ey I spent with him immediately before his death. I 

3—4} had never met my old relative until the period re- 

ferred to, because of the quarrel and estrangement between my 

father and himself which took place some years before I was born. 
In this quarrel I have always understood that my father was 
chiefly to blame; indeed he told me so himself before he died. 
Strange to say, however, it affected my cousin far more than it did 
the real offender, and, from that date, he became more and more 
of a recluse, living alone at Stanton Rivers with a few servants, 
most of whom had served the family from childhood, and seeing 
hardly anyone except some five or six intimate friends, chiefly 
priests, who would come and stay at the old manor house for a 
few days at a time. 

It was shortly after the quarrel that my cousin decided to 
take Holy Orders. The family had kept to the old religion all 
through the penal times, except once when the squire of the period 
had apostatized under stress of persecution. But in no previous 
case had the head of the family ever become a priest, though there 
had been a fair sprinkling of vocations among the younger sons, 
and one had died for his priesthood on the scaffold at Tyburn. 

No little uneasiness seems to have been felt by the servants 
and tenants of the estate when the squire announced his intention, 
and set out for Rome to make his studies at the College of 
Noble Ecclesiastics. However, when he returned no changes were 
made, and, except that the squire wore a cassock and said Mass, 
instead of wearing gaiters and shooting pheasants, the little world 
of Stanton Rivers rolled on just as it had done before. But 
gradually, very gradually, the relations between landlord and tenants 
became modified. The squire’s priestly character told upon his 
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people, and their loyal respect deepened into a personal love for him, 
which grew with the years, until, to one like myself, who came upon 
it suddenly, it seemed almost the atmosphere of another world. 

As I went about the property which was soon to become mine, I 
heard on all sides of his acts of charity and thoughtfulness, and I 
cannot help thinking that one cause of his goodness to his tenants 
was the fact of his life-long estrangement from my father, who was 
his only near relative. During the short time I spent with him in 
the last years of his life, I learned to love him much as a saint’s 
disciples love their master. When he spoke of things spiritual, it 
was like one to whom this world was less real than the invisible 
world of the soul. For him, in fact, I am convinced this was liter- 
ally the case, and he looked forward to death as a child will do to the 
going home day at the end of a long term. 

Still it was only because of a chance phrase, which I did not 
understand at the moment, that he came to tell me the occurrences 
with which these stories deal, and but for my curiosity on the sub- 
ject, I do not think he would have made any further reference to 
them. It may have been merely the reticence of an ultra-sensitive 
nature which feared a rebuff, or, almost worse, a coldly polite 
acceptance of the tale which masked the hearer’s disbelief in it. 
But I think the chief reason of his silence was that, for him, such 
sensible evidences of the supernatural had come to be of little 
interest, and that, by the time I knew him, he was living in a 
higher state of the spiritual life, where mystical union with God 
was so real and so direct, that these earlier experiences had lost 
their value for him. 

The stories were written down in a kind of diary, usually on 
the day on which he told them to me, and I have hesitated for 
some time about giving them to the public. However, those who 
have read the original manuscript have urged me to do so, and, in 
any case, I do not see that any harm can come from the publication. 
If, on the other hand, these experiences prove a help to anyone, 
that fact, I am sure, will reconcile the spirit of my dear old rela- 
tive to the wider circulation of his strange experiences. 


i 


THE WARNINGS. 


The library at Stanton Rivers is a long room, facing west, on 
the ground floor of the mansion. On a summer evening the last 
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rays of the sun come in at the broad mullioned windows, causing 
bright gleams of gold and color on the backs of the long rows of 
books. 

The old squire-priest was sitting by the oriel window with a 
rug across his knees, and the light on his white hair and thin refined 
features made him look like one of the portraits that hung in the 
long gallery. For some time he had been speaking to me of the 
ways in which God’s providence had dealt with him, how wonder- 
fully He answers the petitions of His servants, far better than man 
can foresee when he makes his prayer; and the quiet tone of convic- 
tion made his words doubly impressive. After this he remained 
silent for some minutes while I was thinking over his words. Then 
abruptly he began again. 

“ You understand, do you not?” he asked, with a quiet look at 
me. 

“T think so,” I answered, “ at least all but one point. There 
was a phrase you used just now which was new to me. You were 
speaking of mental prayer and the light God gives you in it; of 
prayers for guidance in any special difficulty, and how, after a while, 
light seems to grow upon the mind, and the will becomes clear 
how to act, as if in obedience to some divine command. And 
then, all at once, you added, “But this is quite different to the direct 
speech that sometimes comes to me.’ Now that is what I want you 
to explain to me, what do you mean exactly by the phrase ‘direct 
speech ?” ” 

The old priest smiled as I stopped speaking, but he kept silence 
so long that I began to feel uneasy, and started to apologize for 
my curiosity, fearing lest the question had offended him. 

“No, no,” said he quickly, “it isn’t that at all. I am quite 
willing to answer your question; the difficulty is to make myself 
intelligible.” After another pause he began again. 

“The phrase which puzzled you is one that I have come to 
use for a certain kind of experience which happens to me from time 
to time. Sometimes it takes the form of a sentence, sometimes only 
of a word or two, sometimes of long-continued sound or speech, 
but always it appeals to the sense of hearing.” 

At this I felt more mystified than ever, and I suppose my face 
betrayed me, for the old man seemed to see it and continued. 

“Tf you like I will give you some examples of what I mean, 
but first I must warn you that, although it is many years now since 
first this kind of thing occurred to me, it still remains without any 
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satisfactory explanation so far as I can see. Moreover I am quite 
clear that the sound or voice I hear is not due to merely natural 
causes, as one might mistake a noise heard in the dark and attribute 
it to some agency other than the one which really caused it. 

“ There is one other point as well which makes my experience 
somewhat unusual. No doubt you have heard of apparitions at the 
hour of death, cases where the form of a dying man or woman has 
been seen by someone far away from where the death took place, 
and who, moreover, did not know his friend was ill. In several 
instances my voices have warned me of deaths among my friends 
and relatives, but, instead of this happening at the moment of death, 
such warnings have always occurred a considerable time afterwards, 
and only a little while before the news reached me through some 
ordinary channel.” 

“ May I interrupt a moment,” I asked, “ let me be clear on one 
point before you give me any instances. The voices you hear, are 
they objective, really sounding in your ears, or are they merely in- 
ternal, like words spoken in the mind?” 

“ Sometimes they are undoubtedly subjective,” he answered, 
“but more often they seem to me absolutely external to myself, 
and, once or twice, it has definitely been my own voice that I heard, 
my lips and tongue speaking the words aloud without any control 
on my part, so far as I could tell.” 

I thanked him and promised not to interrupt again if he would 
give me some examples of his strange experience, and after a few 
moments’ thought he began once more. 

“T am not sure how old I was when this kind of thing first 
occurred to me, but sometimes I think it must have been when I was 
quite a child. My old nurse, who remained here as housekeeper for 
many years, has told me that, quite soon after I learned to talk, I 
used to come to her and ask what some phrase or other meant. 
Then, if she questioned me as to who had used the words, all I 
could answer was just, ‘I heard them,’ but who had spoken them I 
could never tell. 

“ However, if that were the same thing, the faculty passed 
away for a time, and the first definite instance I remember came 
soon after I had left school. I was then in my eighteenth year, and 
the things of God and religion played a smaller part in my life than 
they have ever done before or since, indeed the morality of acts 
interested me less than the question whether they were ‘good form’ 
in a young man of my position. 
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“ As you know I had one brother, four years my senior, of 
whom I was very fond. My father had recently purchased him 
a commission in the army, and he was with his regiment in a pro- 
vincial garrison town at the time of my story. 

“For myself I had no very definite ideas about a profession, 
although, as a boy, I had leaned towards the priesthood. That idea 
passed away, however, when I was about fifteen, and so I fell in 
with my father’s proposal, that I should enter the law. I left 
school soon after my seventeenth birthday, and, after some pre- 
liminaries, was duly articled to our family solicitors in London, 
a firm which had a large connection among old Catholic families. 
Life in town was a novelty to me, and I enjoyed it thoroughly, 
but the office hours were long, and I seldom got any time to myself 
before six in the evening. However, that left me free to go to the 
theatre, and I think I went to see some play or other nearly every 
week. 

“On the night in question the piece I went to was Hamiet, 
with Macready in the title rdle. It was my favorite among Shakes- 
peare’s plays, but I had never seen it acted so. After waiting some 
little time for the doors to open, I got a good place, and sat waiting 
for the curtain to goup. I think I may say that nothing was further 
from my mind at the moment than my brother Oswald, indeed all 
my thoughts were about the play. Then, suddenly, as if someone 
were whispering into my ears, I heard quite distinctly the words, 
‘Oswald is dead.’ I gave a start and looked round at my neighbor 
on the right; there was no one on my left, as I was next the gang- 
way. But my neighbor was turned away from me, talking to his 
companion, and obviously had not spoken the words, for, as I 
looked at him, they came again, ‘Oswald is dead.’ Now the only 
Oswald I knew was my brother, and, with a shock, I realized that, 
if the words meant anything to me at all, they must refer to him. 
At that moment they came a third time, ‘Oswald is dead.’ I began 
to be rather alarmed, though I confess I felt it must all be some 
strange illusion, and half thought of leaving the theatre. But just 
then a bell rang, up went the curtain, and the whole incident was 
soon forgotten in the absorbing interest of the great drama. 

“Tt was nearly midnight when the play was over, and I walked 
home to my rooms half intoxicated with the emotions of the tragedy, 
and without a thought of the strange occurrence that had happened 
just before the play. Arrived at my rooms, I let myself in with a’ 
latchkey, and walked quietly upstairs. To my surprise, on reaching 
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my landing, I saw a bright line of light beneath the door of my 
sitting-room, and heard someone moving inside. Entering quickly, 
my surprise was doubled at finding the head of the firm to whom 
I was articled pacing up and down the room. He turned.on hearing 
me enter, and, as he did so, I saw that he held a telegram in his hand. 
Now telegrams were still more or less a novelty in those days, and 
I guessed at once that something serious was the matter. ‘My 
dear boy,’ he said, ‘I have been waiting here for hours, your father 
has sent this telegram, and asked me to break the news to you.’ 
In a flash the words I had heard in the theatre came back to me, 
but I kept silent as he continued, ‘Your brother Oswald, I am grieved 
to say, died suddenly this morning.’ On inquiry afterwards I 
learned that his death had been caused by an accident a few minutes 
before midday, about seven hours before I heard the words in the 
theatre.” 

“Very strange, very strange, indeed,” I said, as the old priest 
remained silent, “ and was that the end of the incident? ” 

“T think I must say it was,” he replied, “ but, oddly enough, 
the next occurrence of the kind took place precisely a year later to 
the day, and I sometimes think the two may be connected. At 
that date I was due to go in for my first law examination, and, 
by arrangement with my principal, I stayed away from the office 
for several weeks before it, so as to give my whole time to reading. 
By that time I was fairly sure that I had made a mistake in 
taking up the law as a profession, and this did not make it easier to 
work hard at my books. In fact, I found it a real difficulty to keep 
my attention fixed upon the work, so I sometimes used to read the 
book out aloud, as that seemed to make it easier. 

“T mentioned that the day in question was the anniversary 
of my brother’s death, but the date had quite slipped my memory, 
and I did not even notice the coincidence until it was pointed out to 
me later. Somehow, that morning, I was more stupid than usual, or 
perhaps my law treatise was exceptionally dry, anyhow I found it 
almost impossible to keep awake over my work. I tried reading 
. aloud, and, as that was only a partial success, I put the book upon a 
tall desk and read aloud standing up. Suddenly at the street door 
there came the sharp double rap that means a telegram, and, on the 
moment, I heard my own voice say, ‘That telegram is to tell me 
father is dead,’ and then it went on with the sentence of the book 
just as if the words had been printed on the page. ‘ 

“ A minute before I had been half asleep, but now I was wide 
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awake with every nerve a-tingle. As I stood waiting, I heard the 
maid pass along the passage to the front door, it opened and shut 
again, and her steps came back towards my room. A moment 
later I had taken the telegram and torn it open. It read, ‘Father 
dangerously ill; come at once,’ and was signed by my sister. I 
hurried home by the first train I could catch, and, on arrival, was 
told that my father had died at eight o’clock that morning; quite 
three hours before I received the telegram, which was purposely 
worded falsely so as to break the shock of his death to me.” 

The old man stopped speaking and gazed out for a few mo- 
ments into the gathering darkness, as if lost in the memories his 
story had awakened. Then he turned to me with a smile of inter- 
rogation. “ Those were the first occasions on which I heard the 
voices I call ‘direct speech ;’ what do you make of them? ” he asked. 
The question was a difficult one, for I did not know what to make 
of them. 

“It was a strange experience,” I said slowly, “very strange 
indeed. At first sight it all appears so purposeless. But I will 
ask you to let me reserve my judgment until I have had some time to 
think it all over, and another day perhaps you will give me some fur- 
ther instances.” 

The old man rose slowly from his chair, “ That I will do with 
pleasure,” he replied, “ if you are sure it does not bore you to listen 
to my ramblings.” 

“Indeed, sir,” I began in protest, but his smile reassured 
me as he took my arm, and walked slowly down the long room 
towards the door. 
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BACK HOME. 


BY MARY A. BISHOP. 


[Verses suggested by the article A Protestant in Italy, by Zephine Humphrey 
in the February Atlantic Monthly] 


THE torch of youth we bore so proudly flaming 
Across the hills that girt our childhood’s home, 
May flicker low among the poison vapors 


From those far lands that tempted us to roam. 


The daring feet that scorned to pause for resting, 
May stumble in the pitfalls of the way, 
And eyes grow dim with straining for the vision 


Miraged upon the sky at dawn of day. 


Ah! then it is we turn with eager yearning 
Back to the homestead safe among the hills; 
Sure of the love that waits for our returning 


Where each familiar sign a hope fulfills. 


’Tis thus our souls, though bruised and all but blinded, 
By strange fires flaring on the marshy plain, 
Hear, with a thrill of joy, all on a sudden, 


The bells of home ring out their old refrain. 


Falt’ring we come, old memories thickly crowding, 
The gate—the pasture—do they still remain? 

Ah, peace! upon the threshold waits our Mother, 
The Church of God, forevermore the same. 


Se 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE ROMAN LAW. 





BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


$4) HHARLES BOUCAUD, ‘the eminent professor of the 
Catholic University of Lyons, has written a most 
interesting study on the beginnings of the canon 
law, and the changes effected in the old Roman law 
by the teachings of Christianity. As early as 1837 
Frédéric Ozanam wrote an article in the Univers calling attention 
to the political and intellectual influence of Christianity upon the 
science of law. Later on in his History of the Civilization of the 
Fifth Century, he gave an excellent outline of the history of the 
Roman law, making special mention of the Christian spirit mani- 
fested in the laws of the first Christian emperors. About the same 
time, the eminent French jurisconsult Troplong published at Paris 
(1843) a work entitled, The Influence of Christianity on the Roman 
Civil Law. In this brochure he showed how the teachings of 
Christianity had transformed the juridical ideas of ancient Rome. 
His general thesis was bitterly contested by the historic school, 
particularly by Padeletti. Indeed for many years it was commonly 
taught in the schools that the Roman law was practically unaffected 
by early Christianity. 

The thesis of Ozaram has been taken. up again in our own 
days, and defended by three eminent Italian professors, Ferrini 
of the University of Pavia, Riccobono of the University of Palermo, 
and Carusi of Rome. In 1894 Ferrini published an essay on The 
Legal Knowledge of Arnobius and Lactantius. Carusi followed 
with a comparative study of the early Fathers of the Church and 
the Roman jurisconsults (Diritto Romano e Patristica), while 
Riccobono in 1911 studied the influence of Christianity upon the 
Roman law of the sixth century (Cristianesimo e Diritto Privato). 
Their chief antagonist was Baviera, a professor in the University 
of Naples, who maintained that the moral, religious, and doctrinal 
principles of the Gospel had not exercised any influence whatever 
upon the juridical institutions of the Romans, except perhaps in the 





1La Premiére Ebauche d’un Droit Chrétien dans le Droit Romain. By Charles 
Boucaud. Paris: A. Tralin. 2frs. 50. 
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field of public charity, which Christianity organized; that even 
Justinian’s legislation against divorce was inspired more by the 
policy of Augustus than by the teaching of the Fathers of the 
Church; that slavery was not modified in any essential manner by 
Christian principles; that the continued struggle in the Lower 
Empire in favor of the weak against the strong was prompted 
solely by the exigencies of everyday life, and the demands of 
pauperism. Of course, we must remember that Baviera’s conclu- 
sions were affected by his rationalism. In his viewpoint, Christian 
morals and law are two parallel lines that never meet; their objects 
are different; the one refers solely to the future life, to the utter 
despising of this life, while the other has to do with real everyday 
practical life, especially in its economic aspect. He distinguishes 
also between Christian morality and the Christian religion; he tells 
us that the moral teaching of our Saviour is totally distinct from 
the moral teaching of St. Paul and of St. Augustine. Christianity 
owes its origin to the popular despair that characterized the times 
of Herod, and this despair made the people look solely to the other 
life for the reign of the poor and the humble. 

It is not our purpose to refute here the erroneous views of 
Baviera on the origin and development of Christianity. Let us 
simply state that the Christianity of St. Paul and the Fathers of the 
Church is identical with the teaching of Jesus; that whereas the 
Church assimilated all that was good in the Greco-Roman civiliza- 
tion of the time, it was primarily and essentially a divine teaching 
and a revelation. It was not merely a heavenly hope born of a 
disgust with earthly conditions, but a supernatural religion taught 
by the Son of God, Jesus Christ. It is false to maintain that 
because the Christian has ever in view the life to come as the reward 
of his loyalty to God’s law, that therefore he is totally indifferent 
to the things of this life. He does not declare that justice is to 
reign only in the hereafter, but he endeavors as far as possible to 
bring it about even in this imperfect world. Morality is not in- 
dependent of religion, nor is morality independent of law. A priori 
we are certain that the principles of Christian morality must in- 
fluence in a special manner the laws of a Christian community, and 
historically we can prove that they have done so. 

That the historical problem is a difficult one, we are ready to 
admit. For in the first place, it is hard to determine whether the 
development of natural law and equity in the Roman law was due 
to Christianity alone, or to the influence of the Stoic philosophy, 
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which had certainly influenced the classic jurisconsults of an earlier 
period. In the second place, it is hard to determine whether the 
reforms of the Christian emperors were prompted by the Gospel, 
or merely by political necessity. 

We may distinguish three different stages in the influence of 
Christianity upon the Roman law: The first period lasted until 
the end of the third century, during which the Gospel teachings were 
rapidly spreading, although their influence upon the Roman law 
was only indirect; the second period lasted from the end 
of the third century until the middle of the fifth. Christianity had 
now become the official religion of the State, and consequently 
directly affected the Roman civilization of the time. The Theo- 
dosian Code, promulgated by the Emperors Theodosius II. and Val- 
entinian III. in 438, clearly witnessed to the growing influence of the 
Gospel; the third period extended to the time of Justinian in 
the sixth century, and was undoubtedly a time of triumph for 
Christian principles. 

First Period. Every student of early Church history knows 
of the remarkable spread of Christianity during the first three 
centuries. Even before the time of Constantine, we read of certain 
emperors being favorable to the new religion, or of their haying 
embraced it. Hadrian is praised by both SS. Justin and Melito of 
Sardis for publishing an edict that was favorable to the Christians. 
Septimius Severus had his son Antoninus Caracalla educated by 
the Christian Proculus, and is praised by Tertullian for having 
opposed the pagan demand for persecuting the Christians. Euse- 
bius tells us that Philip the Arab (244-249) was a Christian. 
Alexander Severus was most friendly to the Christians, and was 
one time on the point of erecting a temple in honor of Christ. 
Perhaps it is a mere coincidence, but the fact is certain that the 
best epoch of the Roman law was precisely the reigns of the Severi 
and the Antonines. The ideas of justice and of equity professed 
by the eminent Roman lawyers of the third century, had been held 
by Christians for over a century and a half. It is therefore highly 
probable that Christianity had something to do with the betterment 
of the Roman law of this time, especially as we notice a great set- 
back during the reign of Julian the Apostate. 

Second Period. On October 28, 312, Constantine won the 
famous battle of the Milvian Bridge. Two months afterwards 
he published the famous edict of Milan, which established liberty 
of worship, and put an end to the ostracism of the Christian 
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Church. The emperor at once proceeded to make the laws of the 
empire accord with the principles of the Gospel, without however 
doing too much violence to long-established traditions. His legal 
and social reforms were thus praised in 321 by the pagan Nazarius: 
“ New laws were established to maintain a high standard of moral- 
ity and to combat vice. He set aside many of the old legal tech- 
nicalities of procedure, which were a source of injury to the poor 
and simple. He upheld decency and strengthened the marriage 
bond.” 

Following the teaching of St. Paul in the sixth chapter of First 
Corinthians, the early Christians submitted their differences to the 
bishops to arbitrate, and did not appeal to the law courts.. Under 
Constantine this Christian custom was sanctioned by the civil law. 
An imperial constitution, ascribed to Constantine but probably 
apocryphal, compelled the civil magistrates to hand over a law case 
to the bishop on the demand of one of the litigants, and in such a 
case the bishop’s decision was without appeal. This extraordinary 
power was done away with by succeeding emperors, who referred 
to the bishops only those cases that concerned the clergy or religious 
affairs. This was indeed the origin of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
that prevailed all throughout the Middle Ages. In other matters, 
the bishop could be appointed arbitrator only on the demand of 
both litigants. The bishops, according to St. Augustine, were soon 
overwhelmed with cases; in fact they became the usual defenders 
and advocates of the weak, captives, widows, and orphans. In 368 
the Emperors Valens and Valentinian decreed that the bishops 
should take good care that the merchants did not raise the price 
of their goods to the detriment of the poor; another time we find 
the Emperors Leo and Anthemius enacting a law empowering the 
bishops to see that the soldiers obtained the rations allotted to 
them, and that the insane and the orphans were provided with 
tutors and guardians. 

Georges Goyau, in his book The Vatican, the Popes and 
Civilisation, has clearly shown the social rdle played by the Church 
at that time. He writes: “The Church at that epoch answered 
all the needs of society; she set in order the disorganized Empire; 
she substituted order for a state of anarchy....... It was by enter- 
ing into the very life of the people that she conquered them. The 
men of that day did not regard her merely as a consoler, who 
promised them another life to offset their present misery, and to 
appease their desire of happiness. She was not exclusively a guide 
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to a good death. On the contrary,...... the Church, while telling 
men that they did not live by bread alone, saw to it that they had 
bread enough to eat.” 

St. Ambrose, the counsellor of the young Emperor Gratian, 
and the author of a treatise on Roman law, certainly inspired the 
legislation of the emperor with the Christian spirit, and later on 
by bringing the Emperor Theodosius to his knees, was indirectly 
responsible for the changes in the Roman law made by him after he 
had fulfilled his penance. 

Third Period. The Christianizing of the Roman in reached 
its full development under the Emperor Justinian in the sixth 
century. The Corpus Juris Civilis has been compared to the Bible 
for its influence on the history of Christian civilization. The law 
codified by Justinian was essentially different from the law set 
forth by the jurisconsults of the first three centuries. It was pro- 
mulgated in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, and under the 
auspices of God; it spoke plainly of divine providence and of the 
sovereign Trinity; the imprint of the Gospel teaching was evident 
on nearly every page. Justinian was not a mere compiler of the old 
Roman law; he was in a true sense a legislator, who wished to 
breathe a new spirit into the pagan code of the old classic juris- 
consults. Despite its technical perfection, the pagan code knew 
nothing of the piety, humanity, and benignity which characterized 
the Justinian code; its crude individualism was utterly alien to the 
Christian idea of charity and brotherly love, and the Christian 
notion of the paramount importance of the general interests and the 
common good. 

The first reform to which we call attention is the change in 
the very notion of right. The Romans had as a maxim: qut 
suo jure utitur neminem ledit. Justinian changed this, so that in 
future no one could exercise a right which necessarily implied any 
injury to his neighbor. The old idea of the sovereign being exempt 
from all law (princeps legibus solutus est) ceased with the Gospel. 
We find the Emperors Theodosius II. and Valentinian III. pro- 
claiming humbly in 429: “ The dignity of the sovereign requires 
him to acknowledge that he is subject to law. Our power is 
nothing else than the power of the law; it is much nobler to sub- 
mit to the law than to command others to obey it. Our aim in the 
present edict, therefore, is to make others know what we forbid 
ourselves doing.” The same principle is voiced by the Emperors 
Leo and Anthemius: -“ A good prince,” they say, “ believes that 
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he can do only what is allowed to individual citizens; and, if 
he is liberal, he wishes to be so according to law,” etc. 

The imperial constitutions of the Lower Empire insist upon 
the divine origin of sovereignty, and teach unequivocally the re- 
ligious and social duties of the government. They look upon 
authority as a sacred deposit, which the prince is bound to use 
for the good of the people and the benefit of the weak. They 
are very much concerned about having the laws of the State 
and the laws of the Church agree. They trace the origin of 
the civil laws to the disobedience of men to the laws of God. 

It is not at all surprising, therefore, to find the first ele- 
ments of social polity in the Roman law of the Lower Empire. 
We call especial attention to the legislation regarding the Sunday 
rest, inaugurated by Constantine and continued by his successors; 
the regulation of the brutal law of supply and demand through the 
arbitration of the bishops; the first attempts at State help in the 
matter of hospitals, free medical services, etc. Under the old 
Roman law a slave was a thing not a person, to be classed with 
horses, cows, mules, etc. Under the influence of Christianity, he 
became a person with certain well-defined rights. While the 
Church did not abolish slavery directly, she taught principles, 
like the equality of all men in the sight of God and Christ Jesus, 
which eventually drove it out of the Christian commonwealth. 
Constantine was the first to decree that the master who killed 
his slave was guilty of murder; he forbade a master to expose 
‘the children of slaves; he forbade the cold-blooded separation 
of the members of a slave’s family; he permitted laymen to set 
their slaves free in the presence of the priest in Church, and 
clerics to enfranchise them without any formality whatever. Jus- 
tinian in like manner passed many laws in their favor. He abol- 
ished all the old restrictions of the laws Fufia Canimia, Alia 
Sentia, and Junia regarding enfranchisement, and did away 
with the social inferiority which hitherto had characterized them; 
they were to have a liberty “pure, spotless, and perfect.” He 
prohibited non-Catholics from possessing Christian slaves; he 
abolished the servitus pan@, which reduced criminals to slavery, 
and the law of Claudian which punished with slavery a free- 
woman who had immoral relation with a slave; he settled the 
old controversy about the freeing of a slave who belonged to 
different masters. Leo the Philosopher freed the man who had 
sold himself into slavery under false pretenses, and safeguarded 
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the marriage of a slave and a free person. Alexis Comnenus 
made it easy for a slave to obtain his freedom even against his 
master’s will, and recognized the validity of their marriages. 

The Church had fought for the indissolubility of the mar- 
riage bond by the clear explicit teaching of her Fathers and the 
censures of her Councils. “ Different are the laws of Cesar and 
the laws of Christ; different the teaching of Papinian and of St. 
Paul,” writes St. Jerome, apropos of the divorce permitted by 
the Roman law. Not content with condemning divorce, the 
Church did her utmost to make the State declare in favor of 
the indissolubility of marriage. The Council of Mileve, for ex- 
ample, demanded of the emperor new legislation on marriage, 
which would be more conformable to the teaching of the Gospel. 
Constantine limited the number of legal causes for divorce, and his 
example was followed by succeeding emperors like Theodosius and 
Justinian. 

We may mention in passing many other reforms passed under 
the inspiration of the Gospel teaching. The Christian emperors 
protected the rights of children of a first marriage when the 
father married again; they frowned down upon illegitimacy; they 
protected children against the parental despotism of the old Roman 
law; they abolished the old pagan laws enacted to discourage celi- 
bacy; they accorded to the widow a fourth of her deceased hus- 
band’s property; they favored pious foundations and works of 
charity; they mitigated the severity of the prisons, and abolished 
some of the harshest penalties, etc., etc. 

A final chapter of M. Boucaud’s treatise deals with St. Greg- 
ory the Great and the Christian idea of riches. St. Gregory has 
been rightly styled the founder of medieval Christian Europe, and 
the founder of the Church’s canon law. Non-Catholic historians 
like Dudden consider him one of the most notable figures in 
ecclesiastical history. He says of him: “ He has exercised in many 
respects a momentous influence....... To him we must look for an 
explanation of the religious situation of the Middle Ages; indeed, 
if no account were taken of his work, the evolution of the form of 
medizval Christianity would be almost inexplicable.” We are not 
concerned here with his liturgical reforms, his missionary activity, 
his political foresight, or his fostering of monasticism. We merely 
call attention to his social influence as one of the richest landowners 
of the period. In his time the total area of the States of the 
Church were from thirteen hundred to eighteen hundred square 
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miles, and the income he derived from them was about $1,500,000.00 
ayear. As his biographer John the Deacon put it, “ the Church had 
become the granary of the world.” He had agents everywhere, in 
Italy, Gaul, Africa, Corsica, Sicily, and Dalmatia, who rendered 
an account to him regularly of every modius of corn and every 
solidus paid by his farmers. He tells the bishops of his time that 
“they were to be responsible not only for the salvation of souls, 
but for the temporal good of all the people under their charge.” 
In all his letters he continually speaks of this vast property as the 
patrimony of the poor, and urges his agents never to augment their 
revenue at the expense of the poor. The bishops are to divide their 
income into four parts: First, for the maintenance of the bishop’s 
house and the requirements of hospitality; second, for the clergy; 
third, for the poor, and, fourth, for the upkeep of the churches. 
Nothing was too small to escape his notice. We find him writing 
about the wages of the shepherds, the selling and breeding of cattle, 
the injustice of some of his officers towards the peasants, colonists, 
and slaves, the wickedness of burdensome rents and usury, etc. 
Ever and always he is, as Pope Pius X. calls him in his encyclical 
Jucunda sane, “the defender of social justice,’ or as John the 
Deacon put it, “ the prudentissimus paterfamilias Christi.” 

His teaching on riches is scattered throughout his homilies, 
his letters, his morals, and his liber pastoralis cure. In the first 
place, he sets forth in eloquent words the mystic beauty of poverty, 
and denounces most vehemently the avarice of the proud rich. 
He next defends the lawfulness of private ownership. He tells us 
not to confound private ownership with the love of riches. One 
can be rich without being attached to the goods of this life, although 
the true Christian must ever be detached in spirit. We read of his 
protest to the empress against injustice done to owners of property 
in Corsica and Sardinia, and his defence of the Jews against the 
anti-Semitism of his time. Lastly, he never fails to insist upon the 
duties of the rich man towards the poor. Almsgiving is a rigorous 
obligation, which our Lord has sanctioned by an everlasting reward. 
In a striking passage of his morals (xxi., 19), he says that “the poor 
are not the clients of the rich, but the rich are the mystical clients 
of the poor, depending upon the friendship to attain eternal life.” 
The only reproach ever made to Pope Gregory, was that he emptied 
the treasury of the Church by his excessive benefactions. This 
is proof enough that he carried out his principles in practice. 

Space does not allow us to mention an excellent chapter on the 
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first elements of Christian law in Lactantius, or the brief but careful 
introduction which speaks of the present teaching of Roman law in 
the universities, and its value from the standpoint of apologetics. 
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HE LOVED THEM TO THE END. 
BY T. J. S. 


HE went with those He loved to that last feast, 
And there as Priest 

Bestowed Himself, the heavenly priceless Dole, 
To every hungering soul. 


He hung, our one effective Prayer, 
Braving the Rood’s despair, 

And willingly Love’s fullest gift did give 
That we might live. 

















THE SAGA OF CONAL CEARNACH AND THE SON OF GOD. 


BY AUSTIN O'MALLEY. 


“Conal Cearnach, as we see in the Book of the Death of the Wrestlers, the 
most celebrated champion at Jerusalem ‘of all those of every nation that was 
under the sun,’ was there when Christ died, and brought home an account 
thereof.”—Ogygia, Part III., chap. xlviii. 


=i ONAL CEARNACH, son of Amergin, son of. Cas, , 
Wi of the Clanna Rudhraighe, a cousin of Cuchullain 
of Muirthemne himself (whose mother Dechtire was 
a woman of the Clanna Rudhraighe), went far and 
wide over all the seas of Mannanan mac Lir with 
the Irish hunger of wandering upon him. He sailed out from under 
the Cruachan Aigle on the Cuan Modha of Connacht in a black 
longship of the Men of Aicill and Umhall, and for a year he 
raided the coasts of the four quarters of the world, and he 
filling the belly of the ship with red gold and beautiful weapons, 
the way the oarsmen were hard put to find room for the swing of 
the well-hewn ashen sweeps. 

Ailill Dubh, son of ZEngus Fionn, King of Connacht, was 
pilot, and he the best pilot of a longship in Ireland in his time; 
and he drove her beyond the land of Italy, and the land of Greece, 
and the land of Troy itself, until he slid on through the gray 
manes of the waves to the coast of the Jews of Jerusalem. 

The morning they drew nigh that coast, at the prow of the ship 
stood Ailill Dubh, and he a big, sea-reddened man, without blem- 
ish; straight as a rush on a still evening, the naked hairy arms 
of him thick as the arms of Culin the smith. Gold serpents on 
him at his knotted wrists; a white tunic shot with crimson threads 
on him; a wide-folding purple sea cloak, clasped with a chief’s 
brooch, falling behind him to the deck; a skean belt with gold 
buckles studded with emeralds around him; the skean hilt of the 
bloodstone; a gold torque about his neck, and the neck itself as 
strong as the neck of the Dun Bull of Cuailgne; silver network 
sandals upon him; around his long black hair a band of red gold, 
and it with a great ruby in the front of it. The dry salt from the 
sea scud of the night past was like frost on his head, and he stand- 
ing there, with powerful legs apart, the way he could steady himself 
and hear the chant of the lead-caster sounding the shoaling sea. 
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It is not the Men of the Clann Huamoir were at the sweeps, 
but Gentiles were manacled two and two, and they picked up along 
the ridge of the world; slaves of Numidia, Africa, Libya, and 
Egypt; and the skin on the naked backs of many of them black 
and glistening like the water of a bog itself, and the dark hair on 
their heads like the short wool ona ram. It is how the Men of the 
Clann Huamoir were there, and they, standing silent along the 
waist of the ship watching the towers of the city of Japho, were lift- 
ing from the gray rim of the sea against the dawn of day. Aloft 
the winds of the morning sang in the shrouds, and the great sail, 
striped crimson and white, boomed and it bosoming toward the land 
of the Jews, and the long pennant quivered and cracked like the 
whips of the chariot drivers, and the white spume went up like 
dust before the race horses at Tara under the forefoot of the leap- 
ing ship, and the dawn dripping red from the slant wings of the 
following gulls. 

And through the leathern curtains of the afterdeck came Len- 
dabair, the daughter of Eochaidh, and she the wife of Conal Cear- 
nach himself; and beside her his great white wolfhound Ossar, a 
gold torque like a chief’s around his shaggy neck, and the shoulders 
on him up at her girdle. And Lendabair’s coming was like the 
rising of the horned moon over the shoulder of Muilrea; and her 
walking the trembling of the meadow of the sea in a night of June, 
and it powdered with flowers of stars; and the smile on her comely 
face was the veer and flare of violets in April; and the rustling of 
her garments was the hushing of the soft rain in the hills; and the 
voice of her the memory of a blackbird’s whistle above the graves of 
our dead, and it in the wrung heart of an exiled woman of Ireland. 

A crimson cloak she had, and a film of impearled lace over it 
like dewy gossamer threads on a blown rose, and it clasped by a 
strap of great sapphires; and she had on her a robe of soft silk of 
the color of young wheat, with a long hood embroidered in dull 
gold; and a zone of square topazes, and they shimmering. Two 
plaits of hair she had down to her knees, four locks in each plait, 
and a jewel at the end of every lock; and the color of her hair was 
like the yellow flame of a torch in the night. The hands of her 
were new snow under a full moon; her eyes were two blue pools 
quivering beneath a sky of August; when she set her foot on the 
ground it was as if one dropped a white lily forgotten; her heart 
was like a young mother of Ireland, and she crooning over her first 


babe. 
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Down through the ship she walked, like a good thought coming 
into the soul, and the fighting men knelt as she passed, and it is 
what she said, laughing like the golden bells on the riders of the 
Sidhe: “ The gods bless ye all, my brothers of the Clann Huamoir!” 
And she came to Ailill Dubh, the son of Angus Fionn, and he 
watching the sky line, and it is what she said: “ The gods bless your 
work, Ailill, son of Atngus.” ' 

And the steel of his eyes softened, and it is what he said: 
“The light of the gods toward me and yourself in it!” And 
he knelt, and lifted her small white hand on the back of his great 
fingers (and they good fingers on any spear haft), and touched it 
with his lips, and the red blood lifted under the sea tan on his fine 
face. Then Ailill rose up like the mast in a rolling galley. Ossar 
the hound swished his great tail, and nuzzled the Prince’s patting 
hand. 

A moment later, down the ship over all the sea sounds, as you 
could hear it in the din of battle, came the belling voice of Conal 
the Victorious, and it is what he shouted: “The gods bless all 
here!” 

The great hero, and bright candle of the Gael, came striding 
down between the files of the clansmen, and the light of dawn upon 
him. A very fair man, as tall as a lance, bareheaded, with a yellow 
lion’s mane of hair on him; the laugh of him like the roar of the 
summer tide coming up the Bay of Donegal, and the blue eyes of 
him glittering like the blade of a swung battle-axe. A tunic of 
cloth-of-gold on him, sleeveless, and all embroidered with red silk 
and red gems beyond counting, and the big muscles rippling under 
it; his sandle straps hidden under plates of thin gold; his skean 
belt a wide pliant serpent of wrought gold, and it taken from a 
chief of Carthage in battle; the hilt of his skean was covered 
with smooth chrysophrase, and one great sapphire for the pommel 
of it. A fine man surely, and with the sling he was the best shot 
in Ireland in his time, and he using always balls made of his ene- 
mies’ brains hardened with lime. It was how with one of these 
he so broke the skull of King Conchobhar mac Nessa, that all the 
leeches from the four quarters of Ireland, and Cathbhar the druid 
himself, could not mend it, and Conchobhar went down to drift 
in the wind on the frozen plain of hell. 

Conal Cearnach came to Lendabair his wife, and she smiling 
up to him and the Irish love in her blue eyes. He put his big 
sword arm about her, and it is what he said: “ A cuisle mo chrotdhe, 
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to me the May comes back each day, and I seeing your comely 
face!” And to Ailill Dubh it is what he said: “A chara, the light 
of the gods toward me and yourself in it. Is that the land of the 
illustrious Jews of Jerusalem? ” 

“It is, Conal, son of Amergin, but now the Men of Rome do be 
lords in it.” 

“ The Black Worm mend those same Men of Rome, Ailill, and 
they trampling over the cities of the world—do you think could we 
raid the town, and it rising fair before us? By the oath of my 
people, it is good spoil would be in it.” 

“Tt is well you know we could not, Conal, with one ship’s 
crew; but we shall land in it, and go up to the city of Jerusalem 
itself they told us of in the land of Egypt, and see the wonderful 
temple is in it, the way we can be making stories of it at home in 
the long winter nights, and we playing at the chess. After we see 
that.same it is how we may be able to lift what cattle we need, the 
gods willing, and put out to sea again before the gathering of their 
clans.” 

When the sun was mast high they let fall the anchor off Jopha. 
Conal Cearnach, Ailill son of Atngus, Lendabair the Fair, and half 
the ship’s crew, went ashore in the corachs; and they going up on 
the quay of Jopha, who should they see standing there but a cen- 
turion of the Men of Rome, a big red man, and on his target was 
a star of eight points for a device. And Conal Cearnach it is what 
he said: “ Ailill, I know that target and I seeing the like of it long 
ago in southern Alban: the man is from one of the Athach Tuatha, 
and there do be some of them in the army of the Men of Rome.” 

Conal drew nigh to the centurion and it is what he said: “ The 
gods increase you, brave soldier! ” 

The centurion started, and his face lighted up with a laugh at 
the sound of the Gaelic speech in a strange land. He lifted high the 
hand of friendship, and it is what he said: “ The light of the gods 
toward me and yourself in it, great Prince from beyond the ridge 
of the world. A hundred thousand welcomes!” 

That same day they started toward Jerusalem, the Atticot cen- 
turion with them, and he the road finder and the bladaire or spokes- 
man; for it is how the Jews were an uneducated people in the 
Gaelic speech, though friendly they were long ago to our Progenitor 
Gaedhel himself, and he bit by a serpent near the River Nile. 

Lendabair rode a white Arab mare of Jopha, with a footfall 
like a maiden’s, and the clansmen marched about her. Conal Cear- 
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nach, Ailill Dubh, with the Atticot centurion between them, and he 
called Conn Ruadh, son of Inderc, rode before the men; and each 
chief’s Giolla Mor marched beside him, carrying the javelins and the 
shield. Conal’s Giolla bore the great shield Lam-Tapaid itself, 
and it red, all speckled with rivets of white bronze among plates 
of figured gold, dinted and battered in a hundred fights. 

It is how they let the road from them and they swaying up the 
coast with their spearheads rippling, until they came to the mouth 
of a glen called the Valley of Sorek; and they went up the glen 
to the east until the fall of night, when they pitched their camp in 
a grassy place by a wayside well. The spring night was chill, and a 
campfire crackled before a small tent the centurion had sent ahead 
for Lendabair the Fair. It is how Conal and Ailill laughed at her 
and they seeing the tent, and it is what she said: 

“ By the round moon, Conn Ruadh, son of Inderc, did you 
think me a woman of the Romans; that the dews of night would 
harm me, and myself going out of the Dun of Taillten in Meath 
after the stags since I was a cailin in fosterage there big enough to 
sit the back of a pony from the Northern Isles? The white stars 
will be my coverlet this night, the gods bless you all the same!” 

And they sat about the fire telling tales of bygone days, of 
Baile and Ailinn that died for love, of the Land of Moy Mell 
incomparable in its haze, and of good battles the gods sent them, 
till the sleep fell on them. 

Now, at the middle watch of the night, a man of the Clann 
Huamoir, a near cousin of Ailill, son of A©ngus Fionn, and he a 
sentinel, came in near the fire, and the face of him was pale and 
troubled, and the brow of him wet with cold sweat. He touched 
Ailill Dubh on the shoulder, and Ailill arose and followed him be- 
yond the camp. And it is what Ailill said wondering: “ By the 
oath of my people, Flann Abradh, son of Airmeadach, your face 
is pale, and I never saw that sight before! What is it, a chara?” 

And it is what Flann said: “ Ailill, son of AEngus, three times 
this night I heard the keen of dark Raghnailt our Bean Sidhe! 
Death is in it, or foul fortune! ” 

And he saying this, out of the dusky bare hills came again 
the slow ghostly caoine, curdling the blood in the two men: “ Mo 
bhron! Oh! Oh! Oh!” And above them drifting across the 
face of the round moon they saw the Bean Sidhe herself, her rai- 
ment hanging straight down, her head bent back, the long black 
hair trailing, the naked arms stretched above her head, and her 
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ghastly face turned to the sky. She floated to the east and faded 
into the hollow hills. 

Ailill Dubh sighed long like a spent swimmer coming out of 
the bitter sea, and he went back with bowed head, and sat down 
by the fire. He stared into it, and it is not a word he spoke. 
He was there a long time, and he silent as a man dead, when came 
walking in swiftly toward the fire Dubhdara, son of Feilimidh, the 
Giolla Mor of Conal Cearnach, and the face of him white like 
Flann’s, and he touched Conal, and the Prince opened his eyes. 
Dubhdara beckoned, and Conal slipped his arm from under the 
head of Lendabair, and rose up and followed the Giolla. Ailill 
too went out after them. And beyond the camp it is what Conal 
Cearnach said: “ By the oath of my people, Dubhdara, son of 
Feilimidh, your face is pale, and I never saw that sight before! 
What is it, a chara?” 

And it is what Dubhdara said: “ Conal, son of Amergin, three 
times this night I heard the keen of Orla our Bean Sidhe! Death 
is in it, or foul fortune!” And he saying this, there again across 
the moon they, and Ailill Dubh with them, saw Orla drifting, as 
dark Raghnailt drifted, and she keening slow and bitterly: “Mo 
bhron! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

Then out of the hollow of the hills came Raghnailt again, 
and the two ghosts sank down together near the wayside, and 
they stopped there in the air three lance lengths from the princes, 
and you could see the rocks dimly through their bodies. “Oh! 
Oh! Oh!” They keened again, and the sorrow of all women 
dead in their crying, until the tawny fell of hair on the head of 
Conal rose up. 

Then he started, and shivered, and his color came back again. 
“Och!” he grunted, like one with a bitter herb in his mouth, 
and it is what he said, talking to himself: ‘“ Now by all the gods 
of Ireland, this is strange!” And to the ghosts it is what he said, 
snarling: “ What would ye, ye hags of hell?” And the two 
javelins in his hand rattled on the rim of Lam-Tapaid like the 
chattering of a frozen man’s teeth. 

And it is what the ghosts answered and they wailing, wailing: 
“Mo bhron! Mo bhron! The Son of God will die to-morrow!” 
And with that the two banshees faded into one thin wisp of mist 
and floated away to the east. Ailill leaned on his spear and stared 
after the mist, and Conal sank down on the stones and looked 
steadily at the ground, and he not seeing it. 
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Presently Conal sighed, and seeing Ailill Dubh he rose from 
the earth, and it is what he said: “‘ What does it all mean, Ailill? ” 

“What can they mean, Conal? ‘The Son of God will die 
to-morrow’—the son of what god? And if the son of some god 
dies itself, what is that to us, or to the banshees of our clans?” 

They went back silently to the camp, and they found Conn 
Ruadh and all the clansmen there standing to their arms, but Len- 
dabair asleep. Conal raised his right hand in the moonlight, and 
the men stole away and wrapped themselves in their cloaks again 
for sleep. 

Conal and Ailill sat by the embers awhile, and it not a word they 
spoke. Suddenly Ailill fell into a rage, and it is how he swore: 

“ Conal, by the beard of Manannan, the god of the sea, it is a 
woman a banshee is anyhow, and living or dead some women are the 
fools of the world! And it is with the talk of fools our banshees 
came startling the souls out of our bodies, the spectres in all the 
gales of hell fly away with them! It is how they have some gossip 
from the dead and it crooked!” 

And he flung his sea-brat over his shoulders, and pulled the 
cowl over his head; then he lay down, and dropped off in sleep like 
a child. Conal sat there watchful until the moon sank, and the sky 
flared saffron and vermilion, and the chill dawn broke sadly. 

In the early morning they began to put the road from them 
again, and toward midday they came up on the ridge of a hill, and 
they saw to the east the walls and towers of the city of Jerusalem, 
and the sun glinting on them. Soon they could see a multitude of 
people swarming just without the walls to the north of what Conn 
Ruadh said was the Damascus Gate. 

As they went onward the day began to turn of a saffron color; 
the wind arose, and brown storm clouds gathered and swirled in 
from the northwest. Great levin strokes smashed into the hills, 
and the thunder cracked and rumbled. The horses whinnied and 
pranced, and the clansmen shook out their cowled brats. The day 
darkened to twilight, and Ailill Dubh looking up to the sky, it is 
what he cried: “Look, Conal, something black like a target is 
sliding over the face of the sun! ” 

No drop of rain fell, but the wind began to howl in a great 
gale from the west, and it uprooting the olive and fig trees by the 
wayside. The horses reared and plunged, and Conal and Ailill 
dismounted and lifted Lendabair from her saddle. Blacker and 


blacker grew the day, until the city disappeared in the murk, and 
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the dark target left but a rim of the sun burning, and it like a cres- 
cent moon all covered with blood. Then a horrible roaring noise 
came from under the earth, and the road itself began to shiver 
and heave like the deck of a longship, and it in a southwest gale off 
Aran, and slices from the hills slid down to the valleys, grinding 
and booming. 

Shoulder to shoulder the clansmen stood near a line of tombs 
by the wayside awaiting the end of the world, and the heads of the 
men uplifted and steady, and they silent. The earth lay still again 
like a fear-smitten beast, as if the great Mole of Hell beneath it 
had passed on, and the wind fell suddenly. The rain lashed them, 
and heavy hail rattled on the targets. Then a blinding levin bolt 
ripped open every tomb before them, and the splintered stones cut 
their faces. 

Out of the cracks in the flags rose a gray mist, and this mist 
turned into shapes of men and women and children floating in the 
air. Men clothed like kings and crowned were there, and soldiers 
in harness, and wan babes, and maidens without blood in them. 
And they drifted away toward the city of Jerusalem through the 
swinging of the dim rain. 

Then Conal Cearnach and Ailill Dubh, and Lendabair, and all 
the clansmen, saw the banshees Orla and Raghnailt again floating 
over the riven tombs, and it is what they were keening: “Mo bhron! 
Oh! Oh! The Son of God and He dying this day!” And they 
too drifted away toward the city of Jerusalem through the swinging 
of the dim rain; and the heads of the clansmen uplifted and steady, 
and they silent awaiting the end of the world. 

Then the Men of Ireland put Lendabair within their square, 
like Deirdre of the Sorrows and she leaving the Red Branch House, 
and Conal Cearnach and Ailill Dubh before them with gray faces, 
began again to put the road from them, and they marching toward 
the city of Jerusalem, not knowing what other thing to do. At 
last they could see a light of a house burning within the city walls, 
and they came to a low bare hill, and a faint strange glow on its 
crest. They went stumbling up toward the top of this hill, and the 
stooping clouds came about them on a moaning wind, and the wind 
thick with the shrieking of ghosts. When they set foot on the top 
of the hill they found there the body of a big Man, and He gibbeted 
on a cross what way the Men of Rome do kill slaves and Gentiles, 
and the strange glow came from the body of the Man on the cross. 

The weeds were trampled flat before the cross, and brown 
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skulls of men lay among the weeds, and the ribs of corpses stuck 
up from the grass. There was a stench in the place like would 
come from a pile of enemies’ heads a week after a battle. To the 
right-hand-wise and the left-hand-wise of the crucified Man loomed 
dim, shadowy forms, but the Irish could not make out whether these 
were trees.or other gibbets. Now and then a long hideous cry of 
pain shot out like the thrust of a knife from the shadowy things 
to the left-hand-wise. 

A long line of ghosts floated between them and the crucified 
Man, and the ghosts were raimented like the old kings of Ireland, 
and each one as he passed adored the Man on the cross. You could 
see the cross through their bodies, and they making the procession 
of the kings. 

A tall woman within the circle of faint light, and she standing 
there with her back to Conal Cearnach and his men, was staring at 
the figure on the cross. Her cloak had fallen from her head; there 
was a white wimple over her hair, and it speckled with blood. 
Near her, he sitting on the ground, was a young man of the Jews 
dazed with the grief and fear. A maiden, she still as death, lay 
stretched on the ground, her face hid on her bent arm. 

The big Man on the cross was naked, except for a bloody rag 
around the waist of Him. Outside the rag, sunk into it, were four 
turns of a hempen rope binding Him to the upright post. A broad- 
headed spike of iron, and it through His palm, clamped each hand 
to the arms of the cross as a joiner would nail block to block, and 
a like spike through each foot. The bones of the ankle were bare 
where the hammer-head had torn the flesh, and it slipping when 
the executioner was driving in the wet nail. 

It is not dead the Man was but alive. Now and then His eyes 
would open slowly and show the ghastly whites, and His blood 
dripped steadily. When the wind stopped the blood could be heard, 
and it dripping, dripping. Long bronze colored hair He had, and it 
matted with mud and blood. A cap of woven twigs, with narrow 
thorns as long as a woman’s little finger, was on His head, beaten 
down into the scalp; and one thorn lay dark under the skin of 
His forehead from the edge of His hair down to the left eye, 
and you could see it plainly with the light coming from His head. 
The reddish beard on Him was torn out in large bunches, and the 
bare places were black and raw. The lips of Him were swollen, 
cracked, and black with caked blood. Two slow streams of blood 
ran from His nostrils, and the shut eyes were sunken. The body 
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from neck to heel, arms and legs and all, was cut by whip wheals, 
except a narrow line down the middle of His chest and belly. The 
fingers were spread, curved inward, and fixed ina cramp. On the 
calf of the left leg were bloody teeth marks. 

Anon His chest would heave, and a quick, creeping shudder 
would run over the entire body, and the cross would shake. The 
head was slanted backward, and about two palm breadths above it 
was a board, with bloody finger marks along its edges, nailed to the 
upright beam. There was writing on it, but Conal or Ailill could 
not understand the writing. 

A broad reddish-brown streak of glazed blood was on the 
cross, and it flowing along the upright post from His feet to the 
ground. Like streaks went down the lower edge of each arm of 
the Man, past the armpits, down the whip-cut sides, and they 
soaked into the waist rag. A line of blood was on the weeds under 
the arms of the cross. Blood was everywhere, and it dropped, 
smeared, spattered, spurted, like in a shambles, and the chill wind 
thickening the blood. When the wind shifted the Irish could smell 
the blood, and Lendabair would crouch behind the Lam-Tapaid on 
Conal’s arm. 

Back in the shadows a big guard of the soldiers of Rome leaned 
on their lances, and they fretting and shuffling their feet like a 
reserve line in a battle. Conn Ruadh went over to the centurion 
of the guard, and spoke to him in the speech of the Romans, and it 
is what he said: “What Man is this ye are butchering like a brute?” 

And the centurion with a troubled face looking from under his 
helmet, it is what he said: “ The fear is on me, friend, that this 
Man is the Son of God!” 

And Conn Ruadh ran back, and put Gaelic for Conal and Ailill 
on what the Roman said. Then Conal Cearnach remembered the 
keen of the banshees. He lifted his casting spear, and shouted to 
the clansmen: “ Brothers, it is the Son of God is in it, and they 
killing Him! Cut down that guard, and we will take Him from the 
gibbet.” The Irish leaped into a battle front, and the soldiers of 
Rome stared at them with mouth open, and lances held bewildered. 

“ Charge!” shouted Conal, but with the word the earth lifted, 
the Black Mole of Hell heaving and grinding beneath them, and 
they were flung to the ground. 

The Man on the cross straightened His head, and cried out 
with a terrible voice, giving the hero shout, and then He died. 
And the head of Him hung outward limp. 




















VENICE. 
BY EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


Il. 


Seared) =a HE first building we enter in Venice should be St. 
Mark’s, and we return there not once but many 
times, for it is the keynote to Venetian art and color. 
We must look at it in all sorts of ways; for its 
LGNE3—BZ} artistic beauty, its historical interest, its living sig- 
nificance. We must sit in it until we feel at home. We dream of 
its past; we attend great ceremonials, and consider them also from 
varying points of view. The weight of centuries is upon it, and 
ages of lives have gone to its making. 

The Venetians brought back from Constantinople the vision of 
Santa Sophia, but they did not dare to reproduce its grand dome 
upon their shifting soil, so they created five small domes, which 
break into pinnacles and curves and delicate spires. Five hundred 
columns of porphyry, verd-antique, and serpentine bind and sup- 
port the fagades. Everywhere are fantastic plaques and bronzes, 
Saracenic gates and golden gleams, and a prodigality of ornament 
and fanciful design. It is impossible to imagine a more wonderful 
floor than the undulating marble pavement of St. Mark’s. It is 
impossible to imagine more wonderful color than that dim and 
tawny radiance; color struggling through a mist, which seems 
as much of the air as of the material. The hazy light constitutes 
a scheme of chiaroscuro of unrivalled mellowness, richness, and 
power. The spoil of the temples of ancient gods has furnished 
forth its columns and marbles. “That golden church,” bursts 
forth Contarini, the strange and learned dreamer who wrote in the 
cinque-cento, “built by the eternal gods for our protector, St. 
Mark.” 

It is a new sensation in a lifetime to wander in St. Mark’s, to 
linger at this or that angle, feasting our eyes upon the gleaming 
arches; the broad translucent slabs of marble with which the wide 
walls are faced; the rosy-brown of the columns; the radiance of 
the golden lamps which tremble before the mysterious shrines; the 
strange dim figures that shine out of the gloom. High Mass goes 
on in the choir behind the great wrought iron barrier. In a side 
chapel a priest offers Mass, at which are a few devout persons; 
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tourists walk about with guide-books; guides chatter their monoto- 
nous information; women draped in black lace; old people with 
handkerchiefs tied over their heads kneel before the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in rapt unconsciousness. And all takes place in that atmos- 
phere of deep, swarthy, half-melancholy richness, which is the 
note of Eastern color. Its whole scheme indeed is oriental in feel- 
ing, and is overlaid by the splendors of the East, for St. 
Mark’s was built by Greeks, Greeks of Byzantium, who in that 
Eastern colony had become impregnated with Saracenic and Ara- 
bian feeling, who had assimilated it in their own way, and who came 
to Venice to do for the Eastern ideal of color what in past ages 
Greeks had done for the Western ideal of form. Wherever mosaic 
became Western it was used in a decorative manner; that is, the 
building was planned and mosaics were superimposed as a sort of 
picture effect, but in St. Mark’s there is a structural use of mosaic 
as opposed to the decorative ideal. Here is achieved a great 
oriental ideal of an interior moulded out of solid gold, and studded 
with groups and figures in smoldering crimsons and dull blues, 
giving a color of which the West had not dreamed. On this 
thought the Greeks have based their whole plan: architraves and 
cornices, pilasters and friezes have all been swept aside. 

The new style only uses curved and rounded forms, forms in 
fact which would be rather squat and even clumsy if it were not 
for their color effect. The builder seems to work in a rich, 
auriferous paste. The exact and angular features of architecture 
are exchanged for low, heavy domes of immense depth and pon- 
derous solidarity. The arches of St. Mark seem like caverns delved 
out of the solid earth, and the bright light is toned down to a 
solemn twilight, in keeping with the effects of rich color. These 
huge curves of ruddy or glowing gold, these dusky marble slabs, 
open our eyes to a scheme of Eastern color, compared to which 
Western tints appear thin and garish. Bit by bit we examine the 
details of the great treasure house; the mosaic is of various 
periods, the sweet, ascetic Madonna upon the southern wall, the 
wonderful Pala d’Oro behind the high altar, with the series which 
Paolo da Venezia painted on it when it was restored in the four- 
teenth century. We attend solemn ceremonies, and from a gallery 
follow the progress of a procession; greens and crimsons, cream 
brocades and golden embroidered banners, sweeping down the aisles 
and gleaming through the arches, and we always come back to muse 
and dream in an environment in which thought seems stilled, and 
emotion and feeling draw life under their spell. 
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The emotional feelings which are induced by the great Byzan- 
tine Cathedral, find an outlet in the city’s art. Venice alone, among 
the Italian cities, has given birth to a group of artists equal in 
power and splendor, equal too, in independent completeness and 
maturity, to the great Florentine group of cinquo-centists. The 
early stages of Venetian painting were directed from the mainland, 
and were rather the prelude to the outburst of the Venetian style 
proper than an integral part of it. What we mean when we speak 
of Venetian painting is not the work of the Vivarini, of Carpaccio, 
of Cima, of Gentile Bellini, hardly even of his greater brother, 
Giovanni, rather what we mean is that new style, unlike anything 
that had preceded it, that lustre of color, that richer sense of 
chiaroscuro, that fused and golden manner, which though it may 
have been introduced through the agency of Giorgione, yet we feel 
owes its origin not to the effort of any individual genius, but to 
the national life and character and the Eastern impulses which there 
at length found expression. There are beings in most great cre- 
ative epochs who seem to embody the purpose and tendency of their 
age, and yield themselves ready instruments to its design. When 
like a hidden spring, Venetian art bubbles irresistibly to the sur- 
face, Giorgione represented the deep impulse with which it burst 
into the light. We may then for a brief interval set on one side 
the ever delightful Gentile Bellini and Carpaccio and their con- 
temporaries, who tell us so much that is fascinating of the life of 
their time, as in a fairy tale, and pursue this color of deep and 
emotional art as it is illustrated by the most Venetian of all the 
artists of the great Republic. 

The love of form, the tendency towards form-articulation, 
characterizes not Florentine painting only, but the whole of Floren- 
tine art. And this passion for form dominated Florentine art 
because an analogous and corresponding impulse dominated Flor- 
entine life and thought. Florence from the moment she entered 
upon the great intellectual movement which she was destined to 
lead, set to work to convert painting into an intellectual instrument. 
The Florentine cast of thought was scientific and realistic. Its 
whole endeavor by which it launched the Renaissance and engen- 
dered the modern point of view, was to see things as they are. 
Such too was the endeavor and resolve of the typical Florentine 
painters. The whole effort of the Florentine mind was towards 
exactitude of apprehension, towards definition, in a word, which in 
art is the very act of form creation. 

The Florentine predilection for form, therefore, tallies with 
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all we know of Florentine life. But is there not something equally 
characteristic, and that equally belongs to the interior life of this 
State, in the Venetian use of color? Is not the emotional and 
sensuous appeal which seems inherent in the darkly, glowing Vene- 
tian canvasses, the positive contribution of Venice to art? Un- 
doubtedly this profound and powerful feeling, as distinguished from 
definite thought, does reside in a color-scheme darkened and lit by 
chiaroscuro, rather than articulated by form. Clearly there were 
Florentines who knew a good deal about color, and Venetians who 
knew a good deal about form, but the general drift of Florentine 
painting was to control color through the agency of form, and the 
general drift and tendency of Venetian painting was to control 
form through the agency of chiaroscuro. Color delivered from 
the control of form, must lose its share in the intellectual interest 
which form embodies, but it stands to gain on the emotional side. 
This is the character of Venetian color whether we find it in 
St. Mark’s or on the canvasses of the later Venetian painters. 
The whole life, the whole philosophy of the semi-oriental State, 
poured itself into those glowing depths of color, and this is what 
is positive in Venetian art. 

Up to the time of Giorgione, Venice had fed her sensuous 
instincts by pageants and gold, velvets and brocades, but with 
Giorgione she discovered that there was a deeper emotional vehicle 
than these superficial glories, and Giorgione carried all before him 
by giving a direct impression of his sensations in color. We all 
know how the shades of evening are able to transform the most 
commonplace scene into one of rich and obscure mystery, making 
us feel contemplative and dreamy instead of wide-awake and critical. 
The carrying of this profound feeling into a color-scheme by means 
of chiaroscuro, is the gift to art which found full voice with 
Giorgione. From his time the Venetians gradually worked up their 
pictures, imbedding tints, intensifying effects, till the whole rich 
harmony was evoked. With the Florentines the background is an 
arbitrary addition, placed behind the figures at the painter’s leisure, 
but in Giorgione’s and Titian’s concerts, and fétes champétres, the 
amber flesh-tints and the glowing garments are so blended with 
the deep tones of the landscape that they could not be at all in any 
other environment. 

Of all the painters who are most definitely indicated in the 
manner here described, the one who to an emotional method adds an 
imaginative mind, Tintoretto stands foremost. He is less finished, 
less suave and accomplished than Titian, but he is more thoroughly 
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a Venetian. Titian was perhaps of too intellectual a cast of mind 
to be quite typical of the Venetian spirit. It is conceivable that in 
another environment he might have developed on rather different 
lines, but to Tintoretto the gift of sensuous apprehension, the 
crowning glory of the imaginative idea, must always have been of 
supreme value. He is the artist of all others, too, who can be 
studied only in Venice, where he spent his whole life, so that we 
may well follow him from place to place, and make our own the 
work of the supreme Venetian, who possessed the power of color 
and chiaroscuro, and proved the deep and passionate secrets of 
humanity as no other of his school has been able to do. 

On some sunny morning let us pass within the lofty halls of 
the Ducal Palace, surely one of the most delightful buildings in 
existence. It does not lack its dark secrets, but on the whole 
it is representative of that same, practical spirit which guided 
the public life of Venice. The rose and white chequered marble 
of its broad walls, surmounted by silver shafts of parapet, are 
supported by that deep arcade that offers shelter and hospitality 
at all hours toevery comer. The stately stairway of “ The Giants ” 
seems still to await that throng of seigneurial magnificence, those 
Doges and Procurators in brocaded mantles and crimson velvet 
furred with minever, with which their portraits have made us so 
familiar; Titian and Veronese, Tintoretto, Bonifazio, and a host 
of lesser lights have covered every inch of walls and ceiling, of 
which Sansovino and Palladio and Scamozzi designed the setting. 
Nowhere in the world is such a celebration of a city’s triumph. 
Veronese has incarnated the Queen of the Adriatic as a beautiful 
woman, youthful, radiant, enthroned, and crowned by victory. 
The fair queen leans back, surrounded by laughing patricians, 
who look up from their balconies as if they were attending a re- 
gatta on the Grand Canal. The horses of the Free Companions, 
the soldiers who go afar to carry out her will, prance among a 
crowd, every member of which represents a town or colony of her 
domain. The figure of Venice is gentle, yet opulent: she looks 
young and loveable for all her splendor. The air circulates freely 
through the white architecture and columns bathed in liquid light. 
All round are naval combats, the victory of Lepanto, of Zara, of 
the Dardanelles. Venice’s history is full of conquests over fierce 
Dalmatians and the fiercer pirates of the Saracen and Algerine races, 
who waged ceaseless war upon the rich spoils of her fleets. There 
seems indeed little reason why Venice should not have become a 
Turkish power, another Constantinople, and we still breathe a sigh 
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of relief over the exploits of the chivalrous Don John of Austria, 
and that grand old sea warrior, Sebastian Venier. The huge sea 
fights painted here by Tintoretto and Vincentino acquire a fresh 
significance, as we realize what the Moslem terror meant to the 
Venetians of that day. 

In the Ducal Palace, Tintoretto is the painter who above all 
dominates. The official paintings of the old Doges, now presented 
to the Madonna of St. Mark, anon assisting at the marriage of St. 
Catherine, were perhaps not the most congenial of his commissions, 
but he has never let himself go more completely than in the stu- 
pendous “ Paradise,” in which the whole composition is ordered 
and disposed in terms of light and shade. He has no need to use the 
spacing and outlines of architecture to map out and control the 
array of countless figures. It is ordered and disciplined by the 
tides of chiaroscuro which roll in and out of the masses—the whole 
scene is rendered habitable by the shimmer of vibrating air. The 
sense of ether prevents the distressing feeling of overcrowding, and 
suggests the surrounding of the boundless space, into which the 
Blessed can float at will. The whole is framed upon the mystic 
Rose of Dante, and follows those concentric circles which are 
the poet’s unique conception of the scene. 


cieseaeis How wide the leaves 
Extended to their utmost of this Rose. 


The Spirit, the Son and the Mother, the Angels that go all through 
the circle—every form turning to Christ, as flowers are drawn 
by the sun. The Eternal Light streaming through the circles of 
the Rose, all are ideas that may be traced in Dante, and that domin- 
ate the whole composition. “The Exemplar of Love is the centre 
of the Light and Power, and Faith and Divine Charity revolve 
forevermore in bliss about the Rose’s heart.” ; 

It is not only in great wall paintings that Tintoretto excels: 
how fully he reveals in that exquisite cycle in the Anti-Collegio 
what was the feeling of her sons for Venice. The four are linked 
together by their meaning. The call comes to Venice to reign over 
the seas, her reign is triumphant, with Wisdom guiding her coun- 
cils and keeping Mars at bay, all the beauty and the graces of life 
are pressed into her happy service, but underground her soldiers 
never cease to forge their weapons, and should she need defending, 
they will spring to her side, armed to the teeth. 

Tintoretto has never painted anything more gay and tender 
than these panels. The thought of Adriadne, desolate and aban- 
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doned, and of the god of life and laughter, brought by love to her 
rescue, rose in his mind to symbolize Venice wooed by the Adriatic. 
He paints the Queen of the Sea with no gorgeous accessories, 
no jewels or sumptuous throne. She reigns by right of her own 
loveliness, and her crown is God-given, of the stars of heaven. 
The lover from the sea brings no costly gifts, but the little ring 
which speaks of love and loyalty, and to the Venetian, who loved 
the grand spectacle of the Doge going out to wed the Adriatic, 
the picture must have spoken as the very soul of all that ceremonial. 
The impression of the primitive gifts of life, Love and Beauty, 
and the sweet air of land and sea, is accentuated by Veronese’s 
rendering of the wooing of another goddess which hangs close by. 
Europa is a lady of the court. Veronese is preoccupied by the 
painting of swishing satins and feathers and laces. The tout en- 
semble is as lovely as could be wished, as joyous as a June morning, 
but it has neither the large simplicity nor the feeling for youth 
of Tintoretto’s conception. 

No one is so in earnest as Tintoretto, or so well able to thrill 
us with imaginative ardor. The various readings of the Last Sup- 
per, the subject he has made peculiarly his own, may be traced 
from church to church. In the painting in San Polo, the Saviour 
gives the Bread of Life, eagerly, generously to all mankind. Tin- 
toretto has placed himself in the character of St. Paul, the patron 
saint of the church, standing aside in deep contemplation; the 
Apostle who was yet not present at the miracle. In San Giorgio 
Maggiore the miracle of the gathering of the manna, the Daily 
Bread, is contrasted with the Bread eaten to Life everlasting. 
The feast goes on, but the supernatural is entering on every side. 
“The Light shined in the darkness and the darkness comprehended 
it not.” A throng of angels pours in through the blue moonlight, 
and blends with the glow of the flaming cresset, the lustre of which 
pales before the glory which streams from the Head of the Light 
of the World, as He pronounces the mystic words of consecration. 

We must seek Tintoretto all over Venice: in the Church of 
the Madonna dell’ Orto, the master’s own parish church, in which 
he lies buried, and where four of his masterpieces hang, over- 
mastering in the flood of destruction of his “ Last Judgment,” 
the white and lamb-like St. Agnes is contrasted with the dusky 
gorgeousness of the Hebrew women, who despoil themselves of 
their jewels for the Golden Calf. These are among Tintoretto’s 
early works, and he already shows that he is past master in the 
use of light and shade. He has already discovered that if he would 
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secure the emotional and sensuous appeal of color, he must soften 
down and obscure the intellectual appeal of form. All the Vene- 
tians have this gift; it is their trademark, but Tintoretto’s mastery 
of it is something unique. In his “ Presentation in the Temple,” 
in this church, the structural setting hardly signifies, as the little 
figure, the representative of the New Dispensation, mounts the 
stair and confronts the stately representative of the Old. It is 
the deep shadows and the golden lights that govern it, that invest 
it with its overpowering depth of feeling. Above all, we must seek 
Tintoretto in the Scuola di San Rocco, the council halls and offices 
of one of those important “schools” or charitable confraternities 
in which the Renaissance was so rich. It was founded to succor 
the plague-stricken, of whom St. Roch was the patron saint, and 
in the two principal halls the painter has left a scheme suggested 
by this purpose. 

The principal paintings in the upper hall are therefore con- 
cerned with works of divine mercy and deliverance, relief from 
hunger, from thirst, from pestilence, and even the monochromes 
are linked with the central idea. In the refectory which opens 
from the Great Hall, the Crucifixion, as the crowning act of mercy, 
is surrounded by the events that immediately precede it, and typi- 
fied by the lifting up of the brazen serpent. Among the many 
wonderful canvases, the “ Temptation” is conspicuous. No one 
but Tintoretto could have evoked that genius of carnal gratification, 
that vision of the flesh that must be fed, which kneels, smiling up, 
with little diamond-bright eyes, at the sad Christ, so aloof, so 
divided by a great gulf from the heartless, soulless being who has 
passed beyond His influence. What pathos, what depth of compre- 
hension are revealed in the beautiful “ Visitation,” where the two 
women, brought together by a like experience, clasp one another in 
eager trust and protective love. With what lofty majesty Tin- 
toretto has invested the Christ, silent before His accusers, a tranquil, 
white-robed form, folded in a great calm, standing out like the em- 
bodiment of light, against the gloom of the Roman Temple. Long- 
est of all we shall linger in that quiet refectory before the great 
world-tragedy, compared to which all other renderings seem beside 
the mark. 

As Ruskin says, “ We swim into a sea of light and air,” in 
the depths of which stupendous events are taking place. Here is 
concentrated all.conviction of the power and consecration of noble 
suffering. The group at the foot of the cross is instinct with love 
and anguish. Its members look up and draw closer together—one 
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of them, type of future generations of mourners, in her extremity of 
woe is feeling for the cross with her hand, and so powerful and 
so deeply significant in its mystery and terror is the mighty scheme 
of chiaroscuro in which the scene is muffled, so profoundly true to 
the emotions of the occasion are the dim and solemn lines which 
pervade the gloom, that they seem to open up the very heart of the 
subject. 

If we work steadily to make the paintings of San Rocco our 
own, we shall go away with the possession of a lifetime. We shall 
be determined, too, to pursue the painter from one point to another ; 
from his splendid old St. Anthony in San Trovaso, to the dim and 
murmuring crowd of the Crucifixion in San Cassiano, and in the 
morning light to descend into the crypt of San Giorgio, where a 
most touching Magdalen weeps by the Entombment. The “ Miracle 
of St. Mark ” in the academy is a picture conceived with the sure 
and certain dash of an instinct which culminates at once and without 
effort in perfect action. The swoop and rush of the saint has the 
impetuosity of an eagle. Each one of the fifty figures the canvas 
contains, acts and acts all over. An insight into the invention, 
the imagination of Tintoretto is a thing to strive after. He does 
not care for the courtliness of Titian, he ignores Veronese’s luscious 
effects, he delights in throwing himself with prodigality upon broad 
spaces, and in bringing deep, smoldering shadows to enhance the 
imagery of his soul. All his visions are informed with genuine 
passion, and he has a poignancy of inner life which never relates its 
intensity. 

From this most typical of the Venetian painters of the Ren- 
aissance, we can divine the sense of solemn obligations and re- 
sponsibilities which informed her sons and gave its weighty sig- 
nificance to her art. Tintoretto’s are no lightly painted pictures; 
they are, whether official or religious, the powerful response of a 
great man to the demands of a great age. Is there any artist we can 
turn to who is equally typical of the city in another age and under 
different conditions ? 

The eighteenth century is the century of pleasure in Venice. 
The old nobility of soul was gone, and enjoyment was the only aim 
of life. The whole people had lost their public spirit, the sons and 
daughters of the bourgeoisie tried to rise in the social scale by 
imitating the pleasant vices of the aristocracy, the men and women 
of which were every year growing more gay, more abandoned to 
capricious crazes, to light loves and absurd amusements. The study 
of Tiepolo takes us into some of those magnificent palaces which 
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survived from a greater day, but which the painter, who was himself 
full of the modern spirit, decorated to satisfy the theatrical, frivol- 
ous vein of the Venice of her decadence. 

Yet Tiepolo was an artist of high aims, and if he had been born 
a century sooner he would have been a rival of Veronese. Veron- 
ese is evidently the model he has studied with most perseverance. 
He seems to have a natural affinity for the great master of Verona, 
but Veronese, though a painter of pomp and splendor, was born in 
a great age, and his work has a stateliness, a proud, sweet quality 
that reflects that age with sympathetic spontaneity. Yet we can- 
not hesitate to say that Tiepolo is a genius. He is not merely a 
great eighteenth-century painter, but a great painter absolutely. 
He has covered immeasurable expanses of wall and ceiling with 
paintings bright as the light of day, and though instead of the opu- 
lence of a rich, strong society, full of noble life, he adapts his 
genius to the requirements of effeminate men and frivolous women, 
his pictures yet have the impressive quality. Perhaps he touches 
his highest in the decorations of Palazzo Labia; the two splendid 
subjects from the story of Antony and Cleopatra—the “ Ban- 
quet,” where the queen dissolves the pearl, and the “ Departure,” 
where.the master of the world is leading the queen to embark, and 
which afford him the opportunity for introducing airy architecture, 
men in armor, and stately dames in satin and brocades. His color 
is exquisite in its soft harmonies. Delicious, audacious fancies are 
dashed on with a nervous hand, draperies and clouds are illumined 
with radiance, his drawing is perfect in execution, and his faded 
pastel colors, blue and rose, golden-gray and pearly-white, are 
vaporous and ethereal. In the Rezzonico, the Carmine, the Church 
of the Gesu and the Scalzi, we forget the age of profound and 
ardent passion, but we breathe an atmosphere of joyous and irre- 
sponsible pleasure. 

“ One cannot laugh forever,” and that was what the Venice of 
the eighteenth century could not believe. There came a terrible 
Nemesis. The great days were over, and the courtly, charming 
world followed in their wake. First Napoleon, insolent and aggres- 
sive, then fifty years of Austrian rule. But as we loiter through the 
piazza that goes by his name, we think of the great patriot, Daniele 
Manin, and the heroism of the siege of 1848, by which Venice, puri- 
fied by suffering, once more won back her right to stand among 
the nations. 





THE CURSE OF CASTLE EAGLE. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
CHAPTER XXII. 
THE WIDOW. 


oA] FEW days later there was an arrival at Castle Eagle 
a ©6«oof a neatly-attired young woman from a Dublin shop, 
who had come to measure Lady Turloughmore for 
her mourning. Her arrival with her black bale cast 

a shadow on the house. 

Miss Roche, by this time, was sustaining the repu- 
tation of her family, which according to her was so tenacious of life 
that a Roche lived on where anyone else would have died. She had be- 
gun to lose the terrible look of starvation which she had worn for some 
days after her rescue, and had settled down happily enough at Castle 
Eagle, not protesting, which was very unlike her, when Lady Turlough- 
more said that she must by no manner of means return to her own 
house. There was room for her and to spare at Castle Eagle, which 
was too big for the family that occupied it. 

“T don’t mind telling you, child, I’ve had a shake,” the indomit- 
able old woman confessed to Meg. “It’s all very well to be indepen- 
dent and live in your own house as long as you can, even when it’s 
all rotting to pieces about your ears. But—’tis another matter to be 
lying alone sick in it, and not even a dog to keep you company, and you . 
not able to do a thing for yourselfi—and— There I won’t talk about it. 
It unnerves me. I'll put the whole place up to auction and sell the 
things. And, dear, I’d like to do something for you, and that lovely 
young man that carried me so tenderly the night you saved my life. 
I thought he loved you very'much. If it was to be that there was any 
difficulty about money, you’d have all that was made by the sale of the 
sticks. Some of the pictures are good. The gentleman in the hall 
with the green silk coat and the dark hair I’ve always heard tell was 
a Romney, and would bring bags of gold if he was sent to London.” 

She paused for breath after the long speech. 

“ Oh, no, no,” said Meg, answering the portion of it on which her 
attention had fastened. “Dear Miss Roche, it’s all wrong about 
Mr. Rosse. We never thought of such a thing.” 

“Maybe aye, maybe no. I used to think something different. 
Anyhow I’d better die in a family when I do come to die. Isn’t 
Lady Turloughmore an angel of a woman? And isn’t it a queer thing 
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she should be bent under the weight of her sorrows, unless it is 
that God chastens whom He loves, as the Scriptures say?” 

It was a wild, gusty October day; Miss Roche had been lifted 
on her invalid couch into Meg’s room. The chintz-hung, firelit room 
was very pleasant, and she looked about it with approval. 

“I’m glad to be getting well,” she said. “I suppose I’m not 
good enough to die yet. I was in a queer state that night you found 
me, you and your young man.” 

Meg passed over the implication. 

“ As a matter of fact,” she said, “ neither of us deserves the credit 
of having saved your life. That belongs in the first place to Johnny 
Flynn, as you know. You may be easy about him. Lady Turlough- 
more has seen to that. He is here. She got the permission of the 
Guardians to employ him under the head-gardener. He has a love for 
a garden. He lives with Curran and his wife at the South Lodge. 
They never had a child: and Mrs. Curran stopped me as I passed 
through yesterday to say he was the most beautiful boy in the world, 
with a beautiful heart, and the proof of it was that woman and the 
Union between them had not spoilt him. Rest easy about Johnny 
Flynn. He’ll be own son to the Currans. You shall see him as soon 
as we get you out.” 

“T’m glad of that. I'll look after the boy, and give him whatever 
chance in life he wants. The sticks ’ll sell for a good bit, I daresay. 
There was nothing common at Carrick.” 

Meg came to Miss Roche’s side and settled her more comfortably, 
with an additional cushion behind her shoulders. 

“ Thank you, child,” Miss Roche said gratefully. “It’s the kind 
creature you are! Indeed I’d be happy if I was to spend the end of 
my days in the midst of you. But I’ve to look ahead. Suppose Erris 
—Lord Turloughmore he ought to be by right, and the sooner the 
better since it has to be done—brings home that fine beautiful young 
woman to Castle Eagle! What with her money and her rank I’m 
thinking some of the great old days will come back to Castle Eagle. 
I’m not saying she’d rather have my room than my company, though 
that may well be. She seems too sweet a creature, from what I’ve seen 
of her, to let me know, even if it was so. There’s a Dower House 
to be sure. You and I and Shelagh Turloughmore might squeeze 
in there: or if a lodge was empty they might let me have it. With 
my furniture it wouldn’t be too bad.” 

While Miss Roche chattered, her bright eyes, half-veiled. by the 
ivory-colored lids, watched Meg. She changed the subject suddenly. 

“°Tisn’t likely you’d be in it long,” she said. “Someone will 
see to that. What a pretty room you've got! It’s like Shelagh—” 

Meg concluded the sentence over which she had hesitated. 

“ To give such a room as this to a dependent.” 
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“ Stuff and nonsense—a dependent. Why, child, they’re depend- 
ent on you. Of course Shelagh couldn’t have known when you were 
coming what you’d be like. No one could have known. What’s the 
other side of that?” 

The question came abruptly. She indicated with a pointed finger 
the rough-hewn wall which showed beneath the chintz. That end of 
the room was conspicuous by its lack of the pretty pictures which 
brightened the other three walls wherever there was a space for them. 

“ What’s there?” 

“It’s the tower.” 

“The tower. To be sure it is! They used to say this room was 
haunted. I hope I’m not babbling like an old fool. They say Conal 
M’Garvey still inhabits the tower. You don’t believe in ghosts, you 
lover of the fresh, open air?” 

“T don’t know—” said Meg slowly. ‘I may have heard Conal 
M’Garvey.” 

“A handful of bones getting ready for the Day of Judgment?” 

“T have certainly heard noises in the tower, twice in the early 
mornings. The last time I heard the noise it struck four o’clock 
immediately afterwards, I remember.” 

“ The wind and the sea. They’re accountable for a deal. What 
sort of noises?” : 

“T couldn’t tell you. I was wakened out of my sleep. My 
impression is that it was a loud violent noise. If I hear it again I 
shall report it more fully.” 

“A loud, violent noise! A handful of bones getting up and 
knitting together With the sound of a rushing wind. You dreamt of 
Conal M’Garvey, and awoke in a desperate fright. Isn’t that so? 
Your heart was thumping in your ears so that you could hear nothing 
else.” 

“ As a matter of fact I was not frightened. The last time I heard 
it was in May. The beautiful golden morning was in the room. The 
birds were all singing. How could I be frightened?” 

“ Ah, I’m glad you weren’t. And I’m glad you don’t say there’s no 
ghost. You’re too sensible to say that there are no ghosts in that 
tower. My father always said they were smugglers—that they played 
the ghost, with hollow groans and all the rest of it, so as to frighten 
the people from inquiring into the noises they heard. He said they 
invented Conal M’Garvey. He had no respect for other people’s 
ghosts. Many a keg of fine brandy; many a case of tobacco and 
wine; many a bale of silk and laces came up the sea-way and were 
stored in the tower till such time as the excise men were out of the 
way. It’s true enough, by all accounts, that the smugglers used it.” 

“How did they get into the tower? Not by sea? They say 
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there’s communication between the tower and the Little Beach. But 
no vessel can approach the Little Beach because of the reef of rocks.” 

“They didn’t come by the Little Beach. They say it has the 
prettiest shells in the world. You know the shell window in the 
morning room. Those shells came from the Little Beach. A Lady 
Turloughmore in the eighteenth century learnt the art from no less 
a person than the inventor of it—the famous Mrs. Delany herself. 
If it be true that the shells come from the Little Beach, access there 
must have been easy enough those days.” 

. “ There’s another way to the tower they say. If there’s a pas- 
sage it ought to be a good wide one, for the smugglers had commodities 
beyond what they could carry on their backs. I never looked into it 
myself.” — 

There was a tapping at the door. Lady Turloughmore came in 
with tears in her eyes. 

“* Julia’s delusions grow harder to bear,” she said, with a catch 
of her breath. “She will have it that my husband has come home. 
I do not know what she will say when she sees me in black.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE MESSENGER FLIES AWAY. 


Meg had lain awake as she often did, staring out into the darkness 
.of her room. She had made up her mind that she*must go; that she 
could not await Lord Erris’ return. Time had been when she had 
been ardent for the service of those friends who had been good to her 
and won her heart. Now she felt that she was better away. 

How glad her father would be to get her back! Not that she 
was going to stay at home for long. Money was always needed at 
Crane’s Nest. It was not likely she would find another employment 
like Lady Turloughmore’s. But how would she break it to Lady 
Turloughmore? She did not wish to see Lord Erris again. She 
wanted to be gone before he returned—as far away as Budapest. 

She fell asleep, midway of her worry and perplexity. How long 
she had slept she did not know. She was awakened by a groan almost 
at her ear. She was sure this time, for the groaning went on after 
she was awake. She was in pitchy blackness. She sat up in bed 
staring into the darkness. Was the horrible drama that had been 
enacted in the tower centuries ago going on still? Did the tortured 
soul in the tortured body revisit the scene of its sufferings? Was it 
another doom on the Turloughmores that this sin should be visited 
upon them? 
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The darkness seemed unusually thick, impenetrable. She slept with 
her blinds drawn, her windows open. There was not a star that she 
could see amid the impenetrable blackness. She could not even trace 
the window by its lighter gloom, as she usually did in the darkest 
nights. 

She sprang out of bed, and felt for the matches and candle which 
were on a table near her bed. Her hands trembled. She told herself 
that it was the nervousness of being suddenly awakened from sleep, 
the chill of the night, which made her teeth chatter. She groped 
uncertainly, with the result that she knocked down the box of matches. 
While she felt for it on the floor, the strange, terrible groaning began 
again. 

She said afterwards that if it had not stopped she must have 
died of fright. She felt herself drawn from the safe, comfortable 
feeling of being in the hands of God, of which she had talked to others. 
She was drawn from that strong stay into a border world of the terror 
that flies by night. 

Her hand felt the matches. Now if she could only strike one 
and light the candle! If her hands would only stop trembling! If 
she could lose the horrible feeling of uselessness which lay upon her 
as though she must sink away and lie a dead heap on the floor! 
If she could only have light! There were things one could not face 
in the darkness. How still the night was, and how oppressive, although 
it was very cold! ‘ 

The first match spirted and went out. While she attempted to 
strike another the clock in the stableyard began to strike. She listened, 
with a scared heart. She knew it was going to strike four. It had 
struck four that other time and that other time, but then it had been 
in the golden mornings of spring and summer. The sun had held 
panic at bay. It was very different in the dark of the autumn morning, 
with all the winter to come and her grief before her and behind her. 
As the clock struck the last stroke an unreasoning panic seized her. 
She could not remain alone, expecting the horrible groans to begin 
again. She must find human companionship, no matter what hap- 
pened. 

She fled from the room, closing the door behind her. She wanted 
some strong help and protection. A thought came to her of how Algy 
Rosse would have soothed a woman’s terror. She had seen him one 
day in a thunderstorm when Eileen Trant had been frightened, and 
remembered how gently he had soothed her. She controlled herself, 
so as not to enter Miss Roche’s room in a way to frighten her; but 
despite the strong measure of self-control she put on herself, her breath 
came in sobbing gasps, she was shaking like an aspen. There was a 
night-light burning in Miss Roche’s room. Oh, the blessedness of 
light! The little glow from the night-light, filling the room with a 
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soft dim radiance, lifted up her heart. From hidden things of dark- 
ness and the arrow that flieth by night, good Lord deliver us! 

She looked back at the door which had closed between her and 
a nameless terror; then uncertainly at the old-fashioned bed, its cur- 
tains of creamy woollen stuff sprinkled with roses. Miss Roche slept 
well. There was not even a sound of breathing. Should she go back 
again and face the terror? Should she keep her experience to herself? 
But no—she could not do that. Supposing, supposing, there should 
really be someone in the tower! It seemed impossible: but she must 
share the doubt with someone. The question was settled for her by 
Miss Roche; who lifted herself on an elbow and peered out between 
the curtains. 

“Ts that you, child?” she asked. ‘‘ Why are you standing there 
in your thin nightgown? Is anything the matter?” 

“T’ve been frightened,” said Meg, between the chattering of her 
teeth. 

“ And you're cold, you creature! Come in here under the blankets 
and tell me. Are not soft woolly blankets a thing to be grateful for 
in cold weather? Why, you poor child!” 

In the warmth of the blankets Meg presently recovered herself, 
and the chattering of her teeth ceased. 

“Tam so sorry I awakened you,” she said. “ Could you go asleep 
if I was to go back to my own room and leave you in peace?” 

“Indeed then, you didn’t waken me at all. I was lying awake 
thinking about you, and what a difference you make in this house. 
Now, tell me what frightened you. Was it that unchancy old tower? 
The gulls do make queer noises sometimes. You might mistake the 
noise they make for anything.” 

“Tt wasn’t gulls,” said Meg. “It isn’t likely I should be fright- 
ened by gulls, having been used to them all my life. What frightened 
me was the most terrible sound that awoke me from sleep. I am 
certain it must have come from the tower. It was like someone 
groaning in terrible pain. I thought at first, when I was only half- 
awake, that it might have come from your room, that you might have 
been dreaming, you poor thing, of the time you were left alone in that 
great desolate house. It sounded just like that, as of someone deserted 
and left alone to die.” 

“ Many a one’s heard the same sound from that old tower,” said 
Miss Roche. “If I was Erris I’d raze it to the ground. Perhaps 
some of the ill-luck of the family would go with it.” 

“You think it was the ghost? Does a ghost groan with that 
terrible sound of desolation?” 

“What could it be but a ghost? How could anything living be 
in that place? There’s no way to reach the Little Beach unless you 
were a gull; if there’s a way into the tower from it as they say there 
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is! The other way must be choked by weeds and thorns long ago— 
if there is another way. To be sure if the smugglers used it there must 
have been a way.” 

“ Does no one know about it—if there is a way?” 

“T’ve always heard there was a way. The people wouldn’t look 
for it—not they. It’s supposed to run somewhere from Biddy Pen- 
dergast’s cottage. That would have served the smugglers’ purpose 
very well—if there were smugglers. The cottage is a most unchancy 
place. All sorts of apparitions are seen there. Now, go asleep. It 
was the gulls you heard, I daresay.” 

Her voice trailed off sleepily. A little while and her breathing ) 
assured Meg that she was asleep. Presently Meg’s own eyes closed. 
She had not hoped to sleep; but she had not been sleeping well of 
late. When she awoke the early morning light was in the room. She 
judged that it would be about seven. There was no wind, and the 
intense darkness of the night had given way to a mild gray morning, 
with a warm glow as of hidden gold in the gray. 

She got quietly out of bed without disturbing Miss Roche. She 
did not want to be found out of her room, to have to explain to 
Kate the why and wherefore. Servants occasionally left Castle Eagle, 
because of their own superstitious fears or for something that fright- 
ened them. She would not be the one to start a scare in the house. 
She dressed herself fully, and went down through the quiet house. 
There seemed to be no one about—but she found when she reached 
the hall door that it was open, and Phelim was standing on the steps 
drawing in long breaths of the morning air. 

He greeted her affably, remarking that it was a beautiful morning 
for a walk; she answered him and went on. Prince, who wandered 
at night between her door and Lady Turloughmore’s—he certainly had 
not been at her door when she made her precipitous flight from the 
room that seemed so safe and harmless by daylight—had overtaken her, 
and frolicked sedately in front and around her, expressing his joy in 
seeing her and the adventure of an early morning walk. 

She had left the house behind her before she made the discovery 
that Lady Turloughmore’s pigeon had somehow left his mistress’ safe 
keeping, and was hopping behind her, now and again making short 
flights. The creature was as fearless as a dog. She bent down and 
let him hop on to her outstretched palm, then to her shoulder, where 
he rested very contentedly. Her walk took her towards the sea and 
the cliff above the Little Beach. It struck her that there was an unusual 
clamor of gulls. They were screaming loudly, more loudly than 
usual, perhaps over a fish of which they were making a greedy meal. 

The short grass off the cliff was glistening with one of the heavy 
autumnal dews, under which the whole country was steaming as 
the sun forced his way through the clouds. The crisp grass, hung with 
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myriads of little snail shells, crackled under her feet as she went 
towards the sound of the sea and the clamor of the gulls. She paused 
beside the railing which protected the edge of the cliff. Now that the 
sun had risen the sea showed a surface of pure gold. A soft wind 
blew in her face. There was something very gentle about the October 
day. 

She could see nothing of the Little Beach, which was half-covered 
at high tide, but even on this calm day there was a column of spray 
high in air where the sea broke off the North and the South Wolf: 
and looking down she could see here and there a jagged tooth of 
the reef projecting through the water. She glanced back at the square 
mass of Castle Eagle, with the squat tower at one corner. What secret 
did it hide? What was it that moaned within the walls and frightened 
people out of their senses at night? 

Suddenly she uttered a loud cry. Without warning the pigeon 
had hopped from her shoulder and was over the railings at the 
edge of the cliff, flashing himself about in the sun’s rays, and cooing 
with what seemed perfect self-satisfaction. She called to him, kneeling 
down and stretching an inviting finger through the stout iron railings. 
They were made impregnable against scaling, which was perhaps 
as well at this moment, since she would have risked any danger to 
recover the creature which had brought so much help and comfort 
to Lady Turloughmore. A vision came to her mind of Lady Tur- 
loughmore’s face when she should hear that the pigeon was gone. 
More would go with him than any contrition for her negligence would 
ever restore. 

The gulls screamed below—gulls and puffins and cormorants. 
The Little Beach must be a perfect maze of them, the cliff’s face 
populous with their nests. She called and the pigeon turned his head, 
and made one or two dainty steps towards her. She called again 
in an agony of hope and fear. He was very wayward, a petted and 
spoilt creature. Like a spoilt child, he ran away from the one who 
would protect and care for him. He took a few steps towards the 
edge of the cliff, made a short flight, and to her horror disappeared 
from sight. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE END OF THE PASSAGE. 


Meg, wringing her hands in grief and consternation, was aware of 
a new arrival—no other than Johnny Flynn, who stood regarding 
her out of his reddish brown eyes with much affection. 

“T seen you crossin’ the grass, Miss, an’ I made bould to come an’ 
spake to you. I hope ye’re well, Miss, an’ th’ ould lady doin’ finely. 
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I never got a chance to tell you how she kep’ me that night else 
I’d ha’ carried the message quicker. I’m doin’ fine where I am, Miss.” 

There was no need to say it. Decent treatment and happiness and 
good food had wrought wonders in Johnny Flynn. He had become 
almost able-bodied. He might be the well-to-do elder brother of the 

-boy who had accosted Meg on Dooras Mountain one summer evening, 

now more than three months ago. 

“Oh, Johnny, I’m in trouble. I don’t know what to do,” said 
she. ‘Lady Turloughmore’s pet pigeon has just gone over the cliff. 
She will be distracted when she hears. And it was my fault, entirely 
my fault. What am I to do at all?” 

“Would I be goin’ over the cliff after the ould fowl, Miss?” 
suggested Johnny politely. 

“Oh, you can’t do that. There’s absolutely no foothold; and 
the face of the cliff is dreadfully precipitous. There is no way of 
getting at the Little Beach. What on earth am I to do, Johnny? 
I daren’t tell Lady Turloughmore.” 

“T wouldn’t like to be sayin’ there’d be much left of the ould 
baste of a bird by now,” said Johnny consolingly. “ Judgin’ by the 
noise the gulls do be makin’ below there they’re reefin’ him to tatters. 
There won’t be a dale to go round.” 

Meg stared at him, not knowing what he said. Something had 
come into her mind, clear-seen and aloof as though she looked at 
a picture—herself of a summer morning amid the ruins of Biddy 
Pendergast’s cottage, where not a peasant in the country would ven- 
ture. She saw the mass of undergrowth growing up against the 
blackened stones which had once made the wall of a chimney. She felt 
her foot knock against something—old iron by the feel. Stooping 
to touch the thing she had found it as she had thought a ring of iron. 

“ Johnny,” she said, “ do you know Biddy Pendergast’s cottage? ” 

“ Th’ ould witch’s cottage? Aye, do I, well. Many’s the time 
I put the heart across in the other childher by runnin’ in an’ out of it. 
They do have great ould superstitions, them country childher.” 

“ Would you be afraid to go there with me?” 

“Ts it me? What would I be afraid of? I'll just run an’ tell 
my father you want me. My mother ’ll be expectin’ me in to break- 
fast.” How proudly Johnny spoke of his father and mother! “ I'll 
just say you want me an’ I'll be back in a tick.” 

Johnny was back “in a tick.” His inquisitive eyes were lifted to 
Meg’s face with a look of devotion, while she told him the thing she 
wanted done. It was wild beyond all the probabilities; they were 
going to look for the passage from Biddy Pendergast’s house to the 
tower. If they found it, it was one chance in a thousand that it would 
be navigable. If it was, would it land them in the tower? It might 
come out under the cliffs. If it really ended at the tower, would there 
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be further communication with the Little Beach? it was all doubtful: 
but—if there was any chance of recovering the pigeon she must take 
it, if there was but one chance in a hundred thousand. 

“What was that you were carrying when you came and spoke 
to me, Johnny?” she asked. “ Was it a spade?” 

“It was an ould shovel I was takin’ to me father.” 

“ Go back and fetch it along. It might be useful.” 

Johnny obeyed her and brought the spade, carrying it across his 
shoulder in a workman-like fashion. They skirted the garden-wall 
of Castle Eagle, dipped into a hollow, crossed a field, and were in 
the field of Biddy Pendergast’s house, nearer by this way than Meg 
had thought possible. 

To Meg’s surprise Johnny Flynn knew all about the secret passage 
that led from the old ruin. He cleared the weeds and rubbish from the 
iron ring with his spade. It was set in what had been the hearth of the 
cottage, but it was not fixed as Meg thought it might have been in a 
stone too heavy for them to lift. The green, sodden stuff which 
the spade uncovered, round about the ring, might have been earth or 
wood or stone. A blow of the spade upon it revealed that it was wood. 
It was so set in the earth that it might better have been a part 
of it for their purpose. The block of wood resisted all their efforts to 
raise it: embedded in the solid stone the wood had swollen and hard- 
ened. At last Meg agreed to Johnny’s suggestion that he should 
run back and fetch a crowbar. 

While she waited, the coldness of the place struck her as a strange 
thing. The ruins were in the full rays of the mild morning sun; and 
yet she shivered. She stepped beyond the cottage ruin, and the bare 
patch to where the cows were grazing in the pasture, and was warm 
again. Prince, who had been whining and bristling while she stayed 
in the ruin, recovered his lordly placidity and stretched at her feet, 
where she sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree to wait for Johnny’s 
return, her mind full of trouble for the fate of the lost pigeon. 
Johnny came quickly, armed with the crowbar. 

“T’m glad ye sat there, Miss, and not in the ould cottage beyant. 
The cattle Il never graze near it. They say a bird never flies over it. 
The people were frightened from it I’ve heard tell by some that 
got a blast there when they were huntin’ about for what they could 
find; and were never the better of it afther.” 

“ Country superstitions, Johnny. I thought you were above them?” 

“What else? Country people do be terrible foolish. Now, I’m 
thinkin’ we’ll soon have it up wid the crow.” 

They “had it up wid the crow.” The square slab of wood lifted 
slowly, revealing a cavity beneath. No foul vapors came up in their 
faces as Meg had feared. There was a smell of earth and dampness: 
nothing more. A ladder swung by iron hooks over the hollow. Johnny 
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went down it like a monkey, and held it steady below for Meg to 
descend. Prince, after shivering on the brink for a time, leaped 
down beside them. The drop after all proved to be only a few feet 
below the earth. Before them was a dark passage about six feet in 
height, roofed and walled and floored, with flags and beams of immense 
thickness. Someone, whether the smugglers or earlier builders, had 
built the passage to resist the encroachments of time. There was damp 
underfoot, and overhead the walls oozed damp; but there was no 
foulness in the atmosphere. 

“ Bedad,” said Johnny, producing a candle and box of matches 
from his jacket pocket; “this is a quare place. I’m beginnin’ to get at 
its contrivances. Whomsoever planned it, planned it well. You know 
them ould hummocks in the field where the ragweed grows thickest, 
fairy forts they do be callin’ them, an’ there isn’t man, woman or 
child ’ud interfere with them, though th’ ould ragweed do be sowin’ 
itself all over the place every year till the ground’s poisoned wid it. 
There’s ventilatin’ holes under the ragweed. I saw one stickin’ its ould 
snout out, and ’twas like an ould drain-pipe. It'll be aisy enough 
travellin’ here, thanks to the man that made it. Weren’t they great 
builders all out?” , 

“ You’re not afraid of the tower, Johnny?” Meg said, plunging into 
the passage where the water dripped from the roof, threatening to 
extinguish the candle. 

“Not a bit, wid you by my side. There’s some say that 
Conal M’Garvey never died in it at all, that he escaped some way, 
and was seen about the country afther. If this passage was here in 
his time it was like enough. It ’ud explain some of ould Biddy’s 
quare disappearances too.” 

He talked of those legendary people as though they had lived and 
died but yesterday. 

The flame of the candle flickered in the draught of the passage and 
had to be protected by Johnny’s hat; but the air was pure enough for 
the flame to keep alight in. Now and again they came to a ventilating 
shaft, and saw sky above them through a tangle of weeds. They went 
carefully, with an expectation that at some point or other the walls of 
the passage might have fallen in, but though there had been a fall of 
clay in one or two places the passage was amazingly clear, hardly 
a passage perilous at all. Meg began to suspect that others than the 
smugglers had used the passage at no distant time. 

The dog ran on before them in growing excitement, and came back 
now and again to jump on Meg, whining as though he would urge 
her to further exertions. 

“*T would be a quare thing if th’ ould trap was to fall in when our 
backs was turned,” said Johnny Flynn, “we'd be like rats in a trap 
then sure enough.” 
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As he said it a wind extinguished the candle. They were in dark- 
ness: and Meg had a sudden sense of being in the bowels of the 
earth, imprisoned, as in a grave. For a breathless minute she was 
panic-stricken. Then, from down the darkness as her eyes grew ac- 
customed to the thick murk, she saw something glimmering like 
a lighter darkness, and the. wind blew freshly in her face. There 
was a sound like surf on a sandy shore, or the wind in a hollow place. 

“TI believe I see light, Johnny,” she said. ‘There! Do you 
see it?” 

“The darkness do seem lighter,” Johnny agreed as he re-lit his 
candle. 

They pushed on. Ever the air came fresher and fresher in their 
faces. The light in the darkness increased. The dog ran before them 
in an increasing excitement, rushing back as though he implored them 
to hurry. They were at the end of the passage at last. They stood 
at the foot of a winding stair. Facing them was another passage, down 
which they could hear the hollow booming of the sea. 

“The old tales were true after all, Johnny,” Meg said in an 
awestruck whisper. ‘“ There lies the way to the Little Beach, and here 
are the steps to the tower. Which shall we try first?” 

“The dog’s on the track o’ somethin’, Miss,” Johnny Flynn said. 
“Let us try th’ ould tower first. We'll see then if there’s any truth 
in them quare stories.” 

Up they went by a long winding staircase, which went round and 
round by the wall, and was lit by narrow arrow slits, through which 
one caught just a glimpse of the country beyond. These were on two 
sides only; one wall was blank. That must be the wall overlooking 
the courtyard. 

The staircase went round and round till it reached an open door, 
and went on again. The open door led to a room enclosed in the 
tower, so to speak. There was no light in it. Meg stood at the door 
and peered inside nervously. She could see that there was something 
there, boxes,. furniture, some sort of square shapes in the dimness. 

“ The light, Johnny,” she said. 

There was a deep sigh from the dark place. Her heart leaped 
in her side and she almost fled, but she stood her ground. Prince 
uttered a wild yelp, and bounded past her into the chamber. The 
match spurted as it was struck. The candle-flame lit up steadily. 
There were a number of cases and bales, packets of various sizes 
in the place. A heap of ashes lay on a stone hearth. There were 
various stuffs lying about on top of the boxes. One large box ap- 
parently had served someone for a table. There was a sickly air in the 
place. 

What was it which Prince was licking at and whining over with 
delirious affection? There was something, someone, lying on a bale 
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of stuffs in one corner. Something! It might have been the apparition 
of Conal M’Garvey—so lean, so starved was it. A man, his eyes 
closed; apparently in the stupor of death or dying; a rough, straggling 
beard; a face in which the cheek bones stood out of the gaunt hollow- 
ness. The hand which lay outside the clothes fluttered feebly. 

“Glory be to goodness, is it a ghost or a livin’ man?” asked 
Johnny Flynn, peering down at the creature. 

Suddenly he caught at Meg’s sleeve. 

“See you, Miss,” he said, “see you that big cruel mark on his 
head. The hair’s matted over it'in the blood. God help the creature, 
who can it be at all. The ould dog seems to know him.” 

Prince was licking the man’s hand in a quiet frenzy of delight. 

“ Oh, Johnny, could it be—could it be possible,” cried Meg, “ that 
it is the Earl come home again after all?” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE END OF THE DOOM. 


It was indeed the Earl of Turloughmore. The winds and waves 
had brought him home and flung him up on the Little Beach, broken, 
and bruised with a terrible gash in his head, where he had been dashed 
against a sharp edge of cliff. He had been left on the Little Beach 
with injuries enough to kill a man of less robust constitution than 
he. He had not died. He had come to himself dazed and weak, 
to find himself imprisoned on the Little Beach, with apparently no 
means of escape from it. The cliff over the Little Beach was tun- 
nelled with caves and winding passages, leading to rock chambers 
which had been hollowed out, none knew when or by whom. These 
had served as storehouses for the smugglers. At some time or other— 
perhaps when a whole gang of smugglers had been captured by the 
press gang and carried off to the wars in Flanders, only to be sunk 
in the Zuyder Zee, the secret of the communication had been lost. 
The rock chambers and the tower contained wine and tobacco and 
precious silks and laces, bales of fine cloth, all manner of things. 

By one of the passages Lord Turloughmore had found the com- 
munication with the tower, and there he had established himself and 
dwelt all those months during which he had been mourned as dead. 
He had attempted no communication with the outer world, but in the 
twilight which had fallen upon him since his shipwreck he had lived 
as a savage man, feeding himself upon the eggs of the sea birds and 
the flesh of those he could surprise in their nesting places and kill. He 
had found water at the base of the cliff where a pure stream ran. 
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He had made fire with a flint and rotten wood like a primitive man. 
He managed to open the cases the smugglers had left, so as to provide 
himself with wine to drink and woollen stuff to make his bed and 
clothing. There he had lived and slept, the arrow slit above his head, 
communicating with Meg’s room, barely two feet away from her as 
she lay in bed, although the chintz stretched over it had concealed 
its presence. 

Meg watched by him whilst Johnny Flynn went for assistance. 
The servants had to be taken into counsel. They were afraid to let 
Lady Turloughmore know the news too suddenly. Fortunately she 
did not rise early of mornings and was still in her room. Very ten- 
derly the poor emaciated body was conveyed to the Castle, and, after 
being washed and tended, was laid between fine linen sheets, in warm 
woollen blankets. While a messenger was dispatched for a doctor, 
Phelim, who knew all a gentleman’s servant is required to know, shaved 
his master and cut the long straggling hair, revealing the scar of the 
wound. 

The doctor came presently and examined him, keeping a grave 
face as he did so. Meg met him as he left the room. 

“ Well,” she said. She and Dr. Doherty were good friends by 
this time. 

“Well,” he repeated: and he wore an air quite unlike his old 
cheerfulness. “It’s a wonderful story, Miss Hildebrand, but it would 
be a thousand pities if we’ve found him only to lose him again. I 
fear that patching up even will hardly be possible. Poor Lady Tur- 
loughmore! I wonder if it will comfort her at all that at last an Earl 
of Turloughmore will die in his bed?” 

“You think he will not live?” 

“T think the casting-away and the exposure have been too much 
for him. I should not weep, Miss Hildebrand. That wound in the 
head was in a very nasty place. I doubt that, if he could live, he would 
ever be like other people. Who is to tell her ladyship?” 

The telling was taken out of their hands. While they stood talk- 
ing, they had not noticed that Lady Turloughmore had approached at 
the other end of the corridor. She came towards them quickly, her 
fair face pale and disturbed. 

“Oh, it is you, doctor?” she asked. ‘“ How fortunate it is you! 
I am so glad you are here. Julia has fainted. I was going to send 
for you. I have been up with her a great part of the night, and had 
only just fallen into a sound sleep when I heard her call. I couldn’t 
really have heard her, but her cry rang through my sleep; and Kate, 
who has been sitting in her room, says that she called me just as I 
heard her—a whole corridor away, with a loud, ringing call. She has 
delusions, you know, doctor. Her last one was happy for her, for she 
thought the Earl had come home.” 
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They were in Julia’s room by this time. All the sewing materials 
which had been used to litter the place were put away tidily. Amid 
the nursery things, the dolls’ house, the rocking-horse, the high chair, 
the bed with the little shrunken old woman in it seemed strangely dis- 
cordant and out of place. 

The doctor stooped; peered in Julia’s face; felt her pulsation; 
lifted an eyelid. 

“T’m glad her last thought was a happy one, Lady Turlough- 
more,” he said. “ She’s gone, the poor old creature! ” 

Lady Turloughmore uttered a low cry. “I have sorrow upon 
sorrow,” she said, and turning she hid her face. 

Miss Roche had come in, using the crutches which she always 
used now. 

“Come out into the sun, Shelagh,” she said. “ Julia is in the 
sun, after her long desolation. Why, she’s smiling, the creature! ” 

“ Because she thought my husband had come back.” 

She allowed Miss Roche to lead her from the room into the long 
corridor, which was now filled with sun. It was as warm as a May day. 

“ Tell her,” whispered the doctor to Meg. “ Tell her—the joy and 
the grief. Poor soul, I wish we could keep him for her.” 

Meg followed Lady Turloughmore and Miss Roche. They were 
standing in a deep window seat talking in low tones. Lady Turlough- 
more was weeping. 

“She did not recognize me at first,” she said, “and she went 
babbling on about old things when Hugo was a little boy; and 
about Ulick and Cicely. But she seemed to recognize me suddenly, 
for she put out her hand and closed it over mine. ‘Mistress, dear,’ 
she said, in a loud voice, ‘wasn’t it a mercy you didn’t put on the 
black? White would be more your wear an’ his lordship come home 
again.’ Her eyes really looked as though she saw heaven opened.” 

Meg had come up close beside her. 

“Dear Lady Turloughmore,” she said, “supposing her vision 
were true, yet that one dare not rejoice entirely?” 

Her voice broke, but she managed to struggle along bravely. 

“Supposing Lord Turloughmore had come home! Supposing 
he is very ill—” ' . 

“Where is he?” The wife’s voice rang out, startling those who 
heard. ‘“ You would not dare deceive me! Where is he?” 

“Come, you shall see him, he is very ill. Perhaps he will hardly 
recognize you.” 

Side by side they went along the corridor to the sick room. Lady 
Turloughmore wore a look of dazed, incredulous joy. She stumbled 
as she walked, almost as though she were blind, and Meg put an arm 
about her to steady her. She led her into the room. Lady Tur- 
loughmore broke from her as she saw the face on the pillow. 
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“ Hugo! Oh, thank God!” she cried. 

Meg signed to the maid who was keeping watch by the bedside 
to leave them together. As she turned away she heard Lord Tur- 
loughmore’s voice, weary, as with an immense fatigue. 

“Shelagh! It is good to be at home. Come closer, Shelagh. 
Let me see your face.” 

Glancing back she saw that Lady Turloughmore had laid her 
head on the pillow by her husband’s head. 


Lord Turloughmore lingered for several months, had a much 
longer day than the doctor promised at first, lived to see some happy 
things before he died in his bed as no Earl of Turloughmore had died 
for centuries. 

Long before that time Lord Erris had come home, released from 
the plaster of paris and able to walk like other people, although still 
for a considerable time to come he must be much more careful than 
other people. 

Meg had made an attempt to break away before his return, but 
it was unsuccessful. Lady Turloughmore had seemed so amazed, 
so horrified, at the suggestion that now Castle Eagle could dispense 
with her presence, and that her father needed her at home. 

“We cannot do without you at Castle Eagle,” Lady Turlough- 
more had said indignantly. “After all you have done for us. Some 
day, of course, you will marry, but till that day comes we cannot do 
without you.” 

The utmost concession Meg could wring from Lady Turlough- 
more was an unwilling consent to her going home to see her father. 
She left on the very eve of the day that was to see Lord Erris’ 
return home. She bade a lingering farewell to Castle Eagle, to its 
inhabitants, the animals, the dear inanimate objects. As she stooped 
to pat Prince’s silky head, the tears overflowed her eyes, and she had 
to run away lest Lady Turloughmore should detect them and guess that 
she did not intend to return. It would be so much easier to write, 
when she was out of reach, going into exile again; for it would be 
exile more than ever now, although the Archduchess Magda was kind. 

Terence Hildebrand, welcoming Meg with open arms, forbore to 
say what he thought to her. 

“ Least said is soonest mended,” he said to the sister, who was like 
himself and shared most of his thoughts, “and a little girl’s secrets 
are her own: but I have not got back my own Meg, whatever’s hap- 
pened to her.” 

He was angry and dismayed when he heard that Meg was return- 
ing to Budapest; but there was something in Meg’s eyes that pulled 
him up short in the midst of his stormy protestations. 

“God help her,” he said to Mrs. Carew, ‘she’s got to get well 
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in her own way. Perhaps she feels she must get away out of it alto- 
gether. Why couldn’t she have stayed at home? Home is best 
for a girl.” 

“Let her be,” his sister counselled. “She will work out her 
salvation in her own way. None of us could do it for her, or for 
any of them, although our hearts may bleed to help them.” 

After that Terence Hildebrand was exquisitely kind to his girl, 
with a soft, slow-moving tenderness, as though she were very ill, which 
would have made Meg laugh, if it had not made her weep passionately. 

The time came round to the last day at home. Meg’s letter to 
Lady Turloughmore had been written and dispatched. Her trunk 
was packed, waiting for the very last belonging to go into it before 
being locked. It was very sad to go, heart-breaking sad. Life 
stretched very desolate, an arid expanse, dewless, unwatered, before the 
girl’s vision. She was going to be horribly homesick. If only she 
might have stayed at home! But perhaps the homesickness would 
help to keep the other trouble out of sight. 

She would not look the other trouble in the face. She had escaped 
from them all, for a little while, to gain courage on that last evening, 
out to the bridge over the rivef which ran through the woods. It 
was the early twilight of the short winter day. Still a few gold 
leaves tinkled on the branches. The sky had a haze of red and yellow. 
There was going to be frost. A little sickle of a moon shone through 
the bare trees. 

She rested her elbows on the parapet of the bridge and hid her 
face in her hands. She felt an overwhelming sense of wretchedness, 
of desolation. How sickly the late autumn was! There was a sickly 
hue over life, the world. To-morrow, by this time she would have 
covered the first stage of her journey. 

Someone came gently over the lightly-frosted leaves. A hand was 
laid on her down-bent head. The tears had come now in a flood, a 
torrent. She struggled with her sobs, trying to keep them back, as 
she turned her streaming eyes away. She had no other thought than 
that her father had surprised her, given up to grief. 

““ [—I—” she began. 

“T’ve come to take you back,” said a voice she had not expected 
to hear—perhaps never again in this world, certainly not for years. 

“Did you suppose we should let you go, Meg? After all you 
have done for us! Your father sent me to find you. He has offered 
me a lodging for the night—most kindly. To-morrow I shall take you 
back. We can telegraph to the Archduchess.” 

He put his hand under her chin and lifted it. Was this Lord 
Erris, this straight up-standing masterful person, young at last? 
He laid her cheek against his shoulder, stroking the other cheek 
softly with his hand. 
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“ Have you considered, Meg,” he asked, “ that I have come back 
a wonderful example of Kellner’s skill? And that my father is slip- 
ping out of life gently, in his bed? There is no more doom for the 
Earls of Turloughmore. When a Hildebrand crossed our threshold 
the doom was lifted. The blood of the Hildebrands will bring the 
blessing to our children’s children. Now, will you come back?” 

“ But you love Miss Trant,” she said, holding back her lips from 
his kisses. “ Everyone tells me you love Miss Trant. Lady Tur- 
loughmore—” 

“ My mother knows better now. I was in love with Eileen once— 
calf-love. I am very much obliged to her that she would not look 
at me. She is a dear creature, but she isn’t Meg. Nothing would 
satisfy me but Meg, since I have known Meg. I am young enough 
yet to begin life over again with Meg by my side.” 

“You are sure?” she asked with a long sigh of delight. 

Quite sure. If I were not I should be desolate, for I believe 
Eileen has chosen or will choose that ornament of the diplomatic serv- 
ice, Mr. Algernon Rosse. Poor Algy! I used to have a grudge 
against him because he was not maimed like me. I am maimed no 
longer. I grudge him nothing but Meg now. He is a dear fellow. 
We shall make it easy for him and Eileen. Now—shall we telegraph 
to the Archduchess? ” 

Meg laughed through her tears. It was so heavenly not to be 
going after all. 

“ They will faint at the post office at the idea of a telegram to 
Budapest. They will never understand how to send it.” 

“Then we can wait till we get to Dublin to-morrow. Let us go 
and tell your father. He will be so glad. He has been in trouble 
about you.” 

“ After all the foxes did not come for a death,” said Meg, as 
they walked hand in hand. “ Did you know I saw the foxes the first 
night I was at Castle Eagle?” 

“They came for life,” he said. “I have never believed in the 
omen of the foxes. They came for life, for luck: for a sign that 
henceforth all good things should come to the House of the Foxes.” 


[THE END. ] 

















Rew Books. 


ALTAR AND PRIEST. By Rev. P. C. Yorke, D.D. San Fran- 
cisco, California: The Text Book Publishing Co. 


Out beyond the Mississippi, and especially beyond the Rockies, 
we dwellers by the Atlantic seaboard have the reputation of re- 
garding ourselves as the thirteen original and only states; at 
least, we are accused of believing that there are no other states 
worth speaking of. We are thought to be ludicrously unacquainted 
with the real America, which lies beyond the Alleghanies; and bliss- 
fully ignorant of real American thought, which rises in the West 
and, traveling eastward, has a harder time crossing the Delaware 
than George Washington himself, and must fight a good, stiff fight 
to dissipate the heavy fogs blown off from Boston Bay and the 
East River. Now we are, after all, humble and modest people, 
and will not deny there is a modicum of truth in this charge of the 
young and boastful West; but is the fault wholly ours? Take the 
instance before us. Here is Father Peter Yorke, famous as speaker 
and preacher all along the Pacific Slope; if he is but little known 
personally along the Atlantic Coast, who is to blame? Why, he is 
to blame, for his light shines only in a remote corner of civiliza- 
tion; he and California, which keeps a tight, jealous hold of him. 
Let the Western stars move out of their orbit occasionally; let 
them beam upon us who sit in oriental darkness, and then will 
the reproach of our ignorance be lifted from our brow. 

Still, Father Yorke is not to be blamed too severely for stay- 
ing home, and attending to his immediate business; and we are truly 
grateful to him for giving us Altar and Priest, this volume of fif- 
teen occasional sermons. They were all preached at the dedication 
or jubilee of a church, or at the first Mass, jubilee or funeral of 
a priest. It is the lot of such discourses to die with the occasion 
and, sometimes, to receive an honorable sepulture in the local re- 
ligious paper. These sermons deserve the better fate they have 
received; they will be warmly welcomed in book form by priests 
everywhere, and by others who do not think a sermon is neces- 
sarily a dull bit of reading. Everyone who remembers the A. P. A. 
controversy, when Father Yorke, like the Hebrew warrior of 
old, fought the battles of the Lord with joy (perhaps we had better 
say, with glee) and returned with the scalps of the Philistines, is 
aware that he is master of a vigorous, lively, elastic style: these 
discourses exhibit these qualities and beauty as well. They are the 
VOL. XCIX.—7 
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product of a mind that has been enriched by familiar converse with 
classical and modern literatures, with history and with art, and that 
knows how to draw on its ample stores at pleasure and without 
ostentation; but particularly they show an intimate and loving 
knowledge of Holy Scripture, and a keen sense for the beauty of 
its words. 

Father Yorke quotes Scripture with a felicity that reminds us 
of Newman. The sermons move on in an atmosphere of large con- 
ceptions and generous feelings; they are pervaded with a deep 
sense of the greatness of Catholicism as a supernatural religion, 
as a guide of moral life and religious belief in an age of divided 
and confusing counsels, and as the chief factor in the making of 
our history. Enlightened Irish Catholic sentiment finds fit utter- 
ance in the first sermon, The Island of Saints. Preached in Ire- 
land, we should like to see it circulated among our coreligionists in 
England, who might learn from it a better understanding of their 
brethren in the Emerald Isle. It is, however, as an expression of 
American Catholicism that the volume has its chief value; it wit- 
nesses to the happy relations existing between people and priest, 
the generosity of our people, their desire to provide worthy temples 
for the worship of God, their love of Christian education, their 
reverence for the priesthood, and their united and staunch Catholi- 
cism in the midst of a nation of many conflicting creeds, which seem 
to be verging rapidly towards a common, undogmatic, natural 
religion. If some of the deeper springs of our religious life are 
not touched, it must be remembered that the character of the 
occasion almost necessarily excluded them. 

Among the funeral discourses, is a worthy tribute to the la- 
mented Father Doyle, late editor of THE CaTHoLic WorLp. Father 
Yorke must have many other sermons and discourses at the bottom 
of his trunk, or scattered here and there in print. Only last sum- 
mer, he delivered a splendid address on The World’s Desire, at the 
convention of the Catholic Educational Association in New Orleans, 
which comes to us as a handsome pamphlet. We are confident that 
he has material for more than one volume, which would be wel- 
comed by the judicious and thoughtful. 


A LOYAL LIFE. A Biography of Henry L. Richards. By Joseph 
H. Richards, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. $2.00 net. 
Henry L. Richards was born in Granville, Ohio, in 1813. 
He came of New England Puritan stock, but joined the Episcopal 
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Church with his father in early youth. He studied at Kenyon 
College and Seminary, and was ordained a minister of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church in 1842. Soon after he married and moved 
to Columbus, where he became rector of the new missionary Church 
of St. Paul, an offshoot of the older parish of the Holy Trinity. 
He found himself in the embarrassing position of a Low Church 
minister called upon to officiate to a High Church congregation. 
One of his parishioners, a bookseller named Whiting, kept pace 
very closely with the progress of the Oxford movement, and placed 
in his pastor’s hands every publication of interest and importance 
concerning it. 

At the same time Mr. Richards began reading the Churchman, 
then edited by Dr. Seabury, who held decided Catholic views. 
As a result, he adopted the Via Media theory, trying for years to 
justify himself in holding Catholic doctrine while in a professedly 
Protestant Church. The Low Churchmen in the United States 
opposed so bitterly the Catholic views of their confréres, that within 
the space of seven years nearly three-score American Protestant 
Episcopal clergymen became Catholics. They were greatly helped 
by the submission of Newman in England in 1845, and the uneasi- 
ness caused by the Hampden case in 1847, and the Gorham case in 
1849. 

On a trip to New Orleans in 1848, Mr. Richards came across 
three Catholic books, Keenan’s Controversial Catechism, Kenrick’s 
Primacy of the Apostolic See, and Milner’s End of Controversy, 
which finally started him on the road to the Catholic Church. 
Returning to Columbus he remained for two years in a state of 
doubt and uncertainty, though he officiated from time to time as 
rector of St. Paul’s. He was finally received into the Catholic 
Church by Father Borgess, afterward Bishop Borgess of Detroit, 
on the Feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, January 25, 1852. 

For over fifty years he was identified with Catholic interests 
both in Jersey City and Boston. He was President of the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Conference in Jersey City in 1857; he contributed 
many articles to the Catholic Review of New York, and the Sacred 
Heart Review of Boston; he was the second President of the 
Catholic Union of Boston; he labored for twenty-three years on 
the Boston Board of Charities. 

In 1871, at the suggestion of Father Stone, Father Hecker 
asked him to be editor of a weekly paper which he had in mind 
at that time. Many a convert had recourse to him for guidance 
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in time of doubt, and many a soul sought him for his ready sym- 
pathy and wise counsel. 

In addition to his writing for Catholic periodicals, a large 
share of his time was devoted to prayer and religious reading. 
He never let a day go by without paying a visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament. 

Loyalty to the Church, even in matters rather of counsel than 
of strict obligation, was his most prominent characteristic. Al- 
though very much attached to the Jesuit Fathers, looking upon 
“The Immaculate of Boston” as his spiritual home, he did not 


hesitate a moment to answer his pastor’s request by becoming super- 
intendent of the parish Sunday school. He truly was a perfect 
type of the intelligent Catholic laymen. 


BREAKING WITH THE PAST, OR CATHOLIC PRINCIPLES 
ABANDONED AT THE REFORMATION. By Francis Aidan 
Gasquet, Abbot-President of the English Benedictines. With 
a Preface by His Eminence Cardinal Farley. New York: P. 
J. Kenedy & Sons. 60 cents; postpaid, 64 cents. 

This little book contains four sermons delivered by Abbot 
Gasquet at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, on the Sundays 
of Advent, 1913. They show simply and clearly the repudiation 
by the Protestant Church of England of the Catholic teaching on the 
Primacy of the Pope, the Sacrifice of the Mass, and the Priesthood. 
The preacher at the outset disclaims all desire to enter into mere 
matters of controversy, but insists that all lovers of Christian unity 
must first recognize the points of departure out of which our relig- 
ious differences have grown. It is a good book to put in the hand 
of High Churchmen, who still hold tenaciously to the unhistorical 
theory of continuity. 


HORACE BLAKE. By Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. New York: G. P. 

Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

No one, not even his wife Kate who understood him through 
and through, ever dreamed that the apostate blasphemer and im- 
moral degenerate, Horace Blake, would return to the Catholic faith 
of his childhood. But the miracle does happen, and its history 
affords Mrs. Ward an excellent opportunity of giving us a subtle 
and penetrating psychological study. At the outset this genius dra- 
matist is ordered by his physician to go abroad, to the coast of 
Brittany, for his health. He takes with him not his devoted wife, 
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but his illegitimate daughter Trix, whom his wife has nobly ac- 
knowledged as her own to save her husband’s honor. The first 
days of his vacation are spent in finishing a play, which was to 
utter the last word of crude immorality and blatant unbelief. 
God, however, in His mercy, speaks to this all but damned soul, 
and wins him gradually to repentance by the hymns of a Rogation 
Day procession, the kneeling before the Blessed Sacrament in the 
Corpus Christi procession, and the interviews with a tactful French 
curé who reconciles him finally to God. 

The greater part of the novel is concerned with the reality 
of this deathbed repentance. Was it due to brain failure? Was 
he playing a part? or had God indeed worked a real miracle of 
conversion? Stephen Tempest, chosen by the wife to write Horace 
Blake’s biography, declares that “‘a real moral conversion was 
absolutely impossible for a man as rotten as Blake.’’ The wife is 
firmly convinced that a man who hated religion his life long, and 
taught her to loathe it, could not possibly turn around so completely 
at the end. The change could only have been effected by those 
scheming French priests who influenced him against his will, when 
the poison of his disease reached his brain. She finally comes 
to realize that his conversion was real, by reading a notebook in 
which her husband had written the story of his return to God. 
These last words of Blake’s diary, which carried conviction to his 
wife’s unbelieving soul, are the most beautiful in the volume. 

The French curé of St. Jean des Pluies, together with his 
assistants and the stern uncompromising housekeeper, are admirably 
drawn. 


THE NEW IDEALS OF THE GOSPEL. By Professor Hermann 
Schell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.50 net. 


The late Professor Schell was for several years a storm centre 
in Germany; of an ardent nature, he raised up an enthusiastic fol- 
lowing and a violent opposition. A theologian by profession, he 
was by temperament a philosophic poet or a mystical preacher; a 
lover of the people and a firm believer, on the one hand, in the 
Gospel and the Church; on the other, in modern science and civiliza- 
tion, he aimed to present the Gospel in a living and persuasive 
form to the people, and desired to see the Church take the lead in 
progress. His intentions, we believe, are generally recognized to 
have been pure and noble; but his mind was not clear or accurate 
or measured, and so his large work on dogma and his little book on 
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Catholicism as the principle of progress fell under the ban of au- 
thority. No such condemnation has overtaken the present work, 
which is highly esteemed and widely circulated in Germany. It 
appears in English as a literary Melchisedech, without father or 
mother or sponsor, without name of translator or imprimatur of a 
bishop. 

We could understand the reluctance of a bishop to sanction 
a work in which he would find enunciated “ Jesus’ conception of 
His Messiahship. He taught: Because I am the Son of God, I am 
also His Ambassador and Messias sent to transform strangers and 
serfs into children of God, and bring them together into the 
Kingdom of God. This is the idea of religion in all its purity and 
greatness. The consciousness of divine sonship implies that the 
soul is entirely God’s own; lives His life; depends on Him; gives 
itself up to Him. Messiahship implies the freedom and power of 
the highest life, the glow and fecundity commensurate with its 
energy. As Son of the Father, Jesus is the Source of the Spirit. 
The Messianic kingdom is the reign of the Spirit, for it proceeds 
from the sonship; from the consciousness of being the expression 
of divine thought and divine love” (pp. 41, 42). 

All this is perfectly defensible as good theology; but it requires 
to be explained in order to be defended. We are living in an age 
when the formulation of a dogma, in order to be acceptable, must 
be neither obscure nor equivocal. In justice to Schell, however, 
let it be recalled that he wrote before the vogue of modernism; 
while the mistiness of the above quotation is offset by clear and 
explicit interpretations of Christ’s doctrine of His own divinity, 
which Schell professed without equivocation. 

The plan and scope of the work are to treat each of the Gos- 
pels in turn, to expose its leading ideas, and to give the historical 
setting in which a few of them, at least, were enunciated by our 
Lord, and to discuss some special questions connected with each 
Gospel. Obviously, the plan is rather loose, being neither historical 
nor logical; it leaves scope, however, for the treatment of several 
present-day problems, such as the attitude of Christ towards as- 
ceticism, towards property, towards work, towards intellectual cul- 
ture, towards the Church and the religious education of mankind. 
Schell’s handling of these problems is never quite complete, sys- 
tematic, or vigorous enough; but his views are generally just, far- 
seeing, suggestive, and stimulating. His work is really, though 
not explicitly, intended as an answer and rival to Harnack’s What 
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is Christianity? And though the author has not the clear, succinct, 
trenchant style which Harnack often employs, he is a better exegete, 
and gives a far truer idea of the Gospel. 

The question which is most ably and fully discussed is the 
Church. 

In the mind of Jesus [says Schell] the Kingdom can only 
attain its ends by becoming the Church. The Church in the 
Catholic sense is the active realization of the Kingdom of God; 
its substantial manifestation, its active assertion, its community 
of love; the realization of its inner life, energy, and charity. 
The Church, then, is no more antagonistic to the Gospel than the 
body to the soul, or substance to essence, will to thought, action 
to conception, society to personal independence, or charity to 
the love of self. 

This lofty and sensible idea of the Church is well developed, 
and constitutes, in our mind, the most valuable portion of the book. 
Schell shows so well that the Church must necessarily follow the 
Gospel, that some may understand him to teach that it is the mere 
natural growth of the idea of a Gospel; but this would be a mis- 
take, for he certainly recognizes the origin of the Church in 
the will of Christ Himself. One reserve in this matter we would 
make: while Schell insists strongly on the need of the people for 
authoritative guidance in religion, he is not so clear or strong in 
maintaining that the educated classes and the searchers after truth 
have the same need. Who, in fact, need it more? It is not the 
people, but philosophers, critics, and scientists who originate the 
greatest and most harmful vagaries in religious thought. 

The book is profusely illustrated, but we admire neither the 
taste in the selection nor the execution. 


CRIMINOLOGY. By Baron Raffaele Garofalo. Translated by 
Robert Wyness Millar, with an Introduction by E. Ray Ste- 
vens. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $4.50 net. 

It is well to know that those who are looked up to as authorities 
in criminology, are not affected by the foolish popular notions cur- 
rent in many quarters about criminals and their fit punishment. 
This series of books, The Modern Criminal Science Series, issued 
as the result of a resolution passed at the National Conference 
of Criminal Law and Criminology held in Chicago at Northwestern 
University five years ago, will supply material for any who wish 
to have good ground for contradicting many of these foolish 
theorists, sentimentally over-merciful to the criminal, and forgetful 
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of his victims, and of the fact that human nature can as a rule be 
deterred from crime if the punishment is only immediate and fitting. 

There are two chapters in Baron Garofalo’s book that are of 
special interest to us at the present time. He has no illusions with 
regard to the effect of the abolition of capital punishment. Elimi- 
nation by death is for him the measure necessary for the limitation 
of murder. That is of course well recognized by all who know any- 
thing of real conditions, yet there are many theorists who insist that 
the death penalty must not be inflicted. We in the United States 
execute two out of every hundred of our murderers. In Canada 
they come nearer to executing nine out of every ten. We have 
very nearly the same kind of population, the same climate, 
and almost the same living conditions, but we have many times as 
many murders as Canada. England hangs her murderers, and the 
consequence is that London has only one-tenth as many murders, 
or less than that in some years than New York. Baron Garofalo 
points out that in country after country where the death penalty has 
been eliminated, or become rare, because of abuse of the pardon and 
reprieve, the number of murders has constantly increased. In Bel- 
gium, in France, in Italy, whenever the death penalty was allowed 
to fall into abeyance, voluntary homicides grew apace. 

Another feature of Garofalo’s criminology is the insistence on 
repayment by the criminal to those he has victimized of anything 
taken from them. He must be punished, but he must also repay. 
His prison term should be so arranged that the amount paid for his 
labor by the State will repay his victim, and not until the debt 
is paid shall the sentence end. The feeling on'the part of the 
criminal that whenever he takes anything unjustly, he shall, if the 
law reaches him, have to repay, is the best possible motive to lessen 
crimes against property. He suggests the establishment of a com- 
pensation fund by the State for the purpose of indemnifying, first, 
persons injured by criminal acts, who have been unable to obtain 
compensation from the wrongdoer, and, second, persons who after 
suffering imprisonment pending prosecution have been acquitted as 
the result of a trial on the merits. 

We have touched only some of the conclusions, but the whole 
character of the book is eminently sane, conservative, evidently writ- 
ten from actual knowledge of conditions. Coming as it does from 
a Procurator General of the Court of Appeals of Venice, who is a 
Senator of the Kingdom of Italy, it is authoritative in its depart- 
ment. 
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CORRESPONDANCE DE BOSSUET. Edited by Ch. Urbain and 
E. Levesque. Volumes VI. and VII. Paris: Librairie Hach- 
ette et Cie. 


The first five volumes of this masterly edition of Bossuet’s 
correspondence have already been noticed at length in our pages.’ 
The work, we need only remind our readers, forms part of that 
monumental collection of Les Grands Ecrivains de la France, which 
is published under the patronage of the French Academy, and aims 
to be the definitive, complete, and standard edition of France’s 
great authors. These two volumes, like the preceding ones, show 
on every page that the editors have taken all possible care to give 
us a complete and accurate text, and to elucidate it with all neces- 
sary information. 

They contain seventy-four letters not published before in the 
completest edition of Bossuet’s correspondence, and about eighty 
that had been published only in an incomplete form. Most of them 
are taken directly from the originals, so we have the most authentic 
sources. It is a great gain to have this important correspondence 
of one of the Church’s greatest men, and of France’s greatest 
geniuses, given to us in a form so entirely satisfactory. The work 
will be a valuable addition to any university, seminary or college 
library. 

At the beginning of volume six, enter Madame Guyon and 
trouble; trouble for the poor devout visionary herself, who was 
persecuted and calumniated; trouble for Bossuet, who for the first 
time in his victorious career of controversy met his match, in the 
person of his friend and most illustrious disciple, and came out of 
the terrific duel not unscathed; trouble for Fénelon, who was con- 
demned for dangerous, though not for heretical, teaching by a re- 
luctant Pope, and spent the last twenty years of his life in disgrace 
with the king and exile from the court, a punishment which in this 
day, especially under the Stars and Stripes, we can hardly appre- 
ciate; and trouble above all for the Church of France, which was 
sorely afflicted when her two most illustrious prelates, whom all 
esteemed for their elevation of character, for their deep piety, for 
their surpassing genius, learning and eloquence, broke a life-long 
friendship and fought a bitter fight—all about the pure love of God. 

The pity of it is that one feels the whole scandalous quarrel 
between two well-intentioned bishops could easily have been 
avoided. It has not yet broken out with this instalment of the 


14See THE CatHotic Wor tp, July, 1912, page 544. 
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correspondence (October, 1693 to June, 1696), which belongs to the 
period between the submission of Madame Guyon’s doctrine to Bos- 
suet’s judgment, and the refusal of Fénelon to approve Bossuet’s 
book on Quietism. Still friends, their friendship is already labor- 
ing under a heavy strain. It is during this period that the Abbé 
de Fénelon becomes the Archbishop of Cambrai, and that the 
articles of Issy, condemning the doctrine of Madame Guyon, are 
signed by both prelates, and seem to promise the continuance of 
peace. But Bossuet is writing his L’Etat d’Oraison; to which, 
in the next volume of the correspondence, Fénelon refuses his ap- 
probation; then comes Les Maximes des Saints; then the rupture 
and the quarrel. The succeeding volumes will show whether any 
new light is shed on the Quietist controversy, or on the character 
of the two protagonists. 

We have spoken of the matter in these volumes that is of the 
greatest interest to English readers; but the best of the letters | 
are those written to religious women who were under Bossuet’s 
spiritual guidance. They have a deep, sensible, confident, and ten- 
der piety; yet they may be reproached with too great sameness. 
Bossuet does not bring clearly before us the image either of himself 


or of his correspondent; unlike, in this respect as in others, both 
St. Francis de Sales and Fénelon. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ISLANDS OF THE LERINS. The 
Monastery, Saints and Theologians of St. Honorat. By A. C. 
Cooper-Marsdin, D.D. Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press. $3.00. 

The title of this volume conveys the impression that a gap in 
English theological literature has been at last filled up. This is, 
however, not the case. Whatever may have been the intention of 
the author when first planning the book, the result, strictly speaking, 
is not a history at all. The Islands of the Lerins, like so many of the 
islands off the shores of England, served as a haven of peace, where 
the contemplative or the student sought protection from the stormy 
and dissolute world in which the Christians of those early times 
lived—and les peuples heureux wont point d’histoire. At most the 
islands can claim but a few historical episodes; these are not 
sufficient to fill a volume, and so we get an introductory chapter 
about Church history in general; another chapter about St. Patrick, 
whose connection with the Lerins is quite indefinite, followed by a 
long one devoted to Cassian, of whom the author candidly says, 
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“ we have no direct evidence that this celebrated monk was ever at 
Lerins.” It is true, Dr. Cooper-Marsdin makes no claim to have 
“ given us a history of the wonderful monastery,” but that is pre- 
cisely what the title led us to expect he had done. Neither is there 
any question of original research, and certainly no new light thrown 
on the many historical or theological questions raised during the 
course of the book. The order of the chapters leaves something to 
be desired. Faustus is mentioned as one of the great men who had 
lived at Lerins, and whose books and ideals of monastic life 
had attracted Caeserius. Such imperfections as these need not spoil 
a good book; there are, however, other difficulties which do con- 
siderably stand in the way of the success of this one. 

The true history of the Lerins is that of the celebrated theolog- 
ians who were trained within its cloisters. It was inevitable that 
Dr. Cooper-Marsdin should write of them in his history of the 
island on which they lived and worked and played. The intellectual 
life of those early centuries of Church history were no less keen and 
intense than in our own time. Then, as now, the Church was at- 
tacked by the worldly spirit, as well as by the ravages of false 
teachers. Heresy and unorthodoxy had to be beaten down, and in 
no spot in Christendom were more ardent defenders of the Faith 
found than at Lerins. Chief among these were St. Vincent, whose 
Commonitorium is to this day one of the most prized writings of 
the Church. It was written chiefly to counteract the Pelagian 
heresy. 

Dr. Cooper-Marsdin insinuates that St. Vincent was in reality 
attacking St. Augustine, and assumes that the great Doctor taught a 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination. To handle so complex and 
thorny a subject with adequate authority, would require a skilled 
theologian well versed in the phraseology of the schools, and capable 
of dissecting the true from the false. Such a scholar would hardly 
venture to speak of “the Augustinian denial of free will,” or to 
risk the statement “ we are all semi-Pelagians now.” Then again, 
to suggest that St. Vincent’s position with regard to the See of 
Rome and his teaching concerning the profectus, non permutatio 
religionis, coincides with the attitude of the Anglican communion 
of to-day, is not likely to be accepted as a fact by those who do really 
know what St. Vincent taught and practised. It is curious, too, to 
find anyone so ill-informed as to write “in the Roman Church the 
idea if tradition has undergone another change, for since the Vat- 
ican council it is no longer the conclusion of an ecumenical council 
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that determines matters of faith and morals, but the infallible Pope 
speaking ex cathedra Petri. The infallible Pope certainly, but 
speaking quod ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus creditum est. 

One wonders what distinction Dr. Cooper-Marsdin wishes to 
draw by writing “ Catholic Church ” in one place, while in another 
he speaks of explaining things in a “ Catholic sense.” The “ Im- 
maculate Conception ” is mentioned as one of the “ changes ” intro- 
duced by the Roman Church. Dr. Cooper-Marsdin succeeds best 
when he contents himself with summarizing the contents of a book, 
or in giving a short sketch of a famous man. On most points he 
seems in sympathy with his heroes, but he thinks Cassian “ had per- 
haps an exaggerated regard for asceticism,’ and that he gives evi- 
dences of pressing for a “blind obedience.” It is true Cassian’s 
attitude in such matters does not exactly coincide with that of the 
Anglican communion, and one asks oneself what we should know of 
Cassian and his teaching to-day if it were not for his excessive 
zeal of asceticism and the obedience of the monastic life? A good 
deal is said concerning the authorship of the Athanasian Creed. 
Dr. Cooper-Marsdin mentions the various theories held as to who 
really did write it without committing himself to any one in par- 
ticular; he is, however, almost certain that it “ emanated ’”’ from 
Lerins, but of this there is no proof. 

It would be impossible to give an account of the Islands of the 
Lerins without mentioning “ The Man in the Iron Mask.” The lat- 
est books and authorities on the question are not quoted, since 
Funck-Brentano’s publication in 1898 a great deal of light has been 
brought to bear on the solution of the mystery, including Monsignor 
Stapelton Barnes’ book. Nothing is said of the immense spiritual 
jurisdiction of the Abbots of Lerins, very little of their great 
political influence, and nothing of the mint at which the monks 
coined the Papal money. There are some interesting photographs, 
and an appendix of notes on the ancient monuments, buildings, and 
treasures; these notes would be most useful to the visitor to the 
Lerins, but we hope no one will take seriously what is said under 
“indulgences for pilgrims,” that “the chapels were the objects of 
special worship on the part of the faithful.” The story of the 
decline and secularization of the Abbey make sad reading, but 
a note of hope and joy is struck at the end of the book, where we 
read of the return of the monks to their old home; it is now once 
again a safe retreat from the world, and a haven of peace which 
welcomes the student and contemplative. 
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THE DIVINE TWILIGHT. Old Testament Stories in Scripture 
Language. Edited by Rev. Cornelius J. Holland. Provi- 
dence, R. I.: Catholic Scripture Texts Society. 


No Bible history can take the place of the Bible itself, even 
for children; so it was a very happy thought of Father Holland, 
who has already given Catholic children The Divine Story of Our 
Lord, to bring them back to the ancient covenant, and tell over its 
most interesting and important stories in the very words of Scrip- 
ture itself. The need of such a work, and the way Father Holland 
executes it, are well expressed in the very appreciative preface of 
Monsignor Shahan. 












The Old Testament [he tells his young readers] is a very 
big book, too big, I fear, for most children to read through. 
Besides it contains many things that do not interest children, 
and many things that are hard to understand, even for grown 
people. So everything that is too hard to understand, and 
everything that is uninteresting to children, together with mat- 
ters of less importance, has been left out of this book. Here 
you have a fine selection of beautiful and interesting stories— 
true stories—which you will read with pleasure and with profit 
to your souls. You will read them not once only, but many 
times; and I am sure you will love them and remember them 
as long as you live. 
















Father Holland has indeed done his work well. He has made 
, an interesting selection with judicious omissions: his notes are 
brief, to the point and enlightening. He gives the pronunciation 
of proper names, three good maps, and a very large number of 
excellent illustrations. It is in every way an attractive book for 
children. All in all, we do not see how our Catholic schools can 
do better than to adopt it for the study of the Old Testament. 









MAJOR ORDERS. By Rev. Louis Bacuez, S.S. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.50 net. 


The books of Father Bacuez on the sacred ministry have long 
enjoyed great favor in France. English readers who have made 
the acquaintance of the volumes on Tonsure and Minor Orders, will 
be sure to welcome this third and concluding volume which deals 
with the Major Orders. They know what to expect, not a dog- 
matic or historical treatise on the orders; but an explanatory, prac- 
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tical, and devotional treatment. This volume, like its predecessors, 
is intended chiefly for young men preparing for the priesthood, 
who will derive from it a high idea of the sublime office for which 
they are destined, and of the sanctity it requires. It will be equally 
helpful, no doubt, to priests exercising the sacred ministry. In 
every paragraph of this excellent little book, there is a sweet savor 
of true piety, and such a simplicity and sincerity as are very en- 
gaging and winning. There is also much sound sense and whole- 
some advice; we call attention particularly to the very fine treat- 
ment of preaching. 

The translation is, in general, exceptionally well done. We 
remark, however, the use of a liberty no longer allowed to transla- 
tors, namely, the introduction without notice of changes and addi- 
tions into the author’s text; two or three instances where this 
occurs are such as the author himself, if alive, would undoubtedly 
sanction. The name of the translator is not given; the copyright 
is in the name of that indefatigable, international promoter of good 
literature, Rev. Joseph Bruneau, who is always turning English 
books into French and, directly or by proxy, French books into 
English. May he long continue his literary apostolate! 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. Translated from a re- 
vised Greek text and explained for English readers. By Rev. 
George S. Hitchcock, D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$2.50 net. 

Father Hitchcock has written a readable and scholarly com- 
mentary of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. In rendering St. 
Paul’s sentences, our author does his best to present the Greek in 
an English form as similar to the original as possible. Conse- 
quently, it often appears broken, sometimes uncouth, and occasion- 
ally obscure. The only fault that we have to find with his book 
is that Father Hitchcock pretends to write for the man in the 
street, totally ignorant of all matters pertaining to textual criticism, 
while at the same time he supposes in the reader perfect familiarity 
with the intricacies of the text. He gives as his excuse for re- 
peating dates and other notes: “I have tried to save the reader 
trouble.” 

An introduction of some fifty pages discusses the present and 
early interest in the Epistles—the writing, delivery, chronology, and 
encyclical character of the Epistle, etc. This book will prove 
invaluable to the preacher and seminary professor. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. With 
Illustrations. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50 net. 


Every American, whatever his political affiliations, will read 
with the greatest interest this most stirring and absorbing of biog- 
raphies. Mr. Roosevelt covers a period of fifty years, from his 
birth in 1858 to the close of his Presidential term. Modesty and 
self-effacement are not the chief characteristics of our strenuous 
ex-President, and he certainly follows his own advice on every 
page: “ Do not hit at all if it can be avoided; but never hit softly.” 
He has some bitter words to say regarding corruption in the New 
York Legislature of his time, and among the police officials during 
his Commissionership; the incompetency of the Army and Navy 
Departments at the outset of the Spanish-American War; the op- 
position he met with from angry business men in his fight against 
the trusts; the stupidity of the peace-at-any-price policy, etc. His 
book from beginning to end is an apologia of his every act and 
policy. Like the Sheriff in “ Robin Hood,” he sings: 


I never yet have made one mistake 
I'd like to for variety’s sake. 


Mr. Roosevelt is very loyal to his friends. Their name is 
legion: Mike Donovan, Billy O’Neill, Peter Kelly, Gifford Pinchot, 
Father Doyle, Bishop Spalding, William Loeb, George Perkins, 
John Hay, etc., etc. The book is full of the author’s well-known 
gospel of the strenuous life, abounds in excellent stories, and adds 
not a few members to the already long list of the Ananias Club. 
Even President Wilson does not escape. 


BERGSON. An Exposition and Criticism from the Point of View 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Thomas J. Gerrard. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. 90 cents net. 

This philosophical treatise of Father Gerrard appeared last 
year in the pages of THE CATHOLIC WorLD. Everybody to-day, 
with the slightest claim to culture, is reading or at least discussing 
Bergson’s new philosophy. As Father Gerrard well says: “It is 
a revolt against the static aspect of things. It proclaims that all 
is kinetics. Bergson himself calls it the philosophy of change. 
Indeed its great success may be set down to this consistency with 
itself, namely, that it provides a new sensation.” 

Professor Bergson’s books are written in so fascinating a 
style, that he attracts perforce hundreds of readers who are incap- 
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‘ able of any careful analysis of the content of his philosophy. 
Everybody reads—he is the lion of the hour—but not many under- 
stand Bergson. The difficulty that most men have in reading him, 
lies in the fact that his appeal is to the imagination rather than to 
the reason, and that he rejects with an airy wave of the hand all 
the data of ordinary logic and ontology. Father Gerrard writes 
for the man in the street, and tells us that his book is “an attempt 
to place the questions at issue on a basis of common sense, with 
St. Thomas, the great philosopher of common sense, as his guide.” 
One severe and cocksure English critic has declared these papers 
“ neither good philosophy nor good apologetics.” This criticism is 
most unfair. Father Gerrard’s popular exposition answers the need 
of the average Catholic affected by Bergsonitis, better than a more 
pretentious scholastic treatise. 


AIDS TO LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. Designed for Use in 
the First and Second Years of College. By James A. Kleist, 
S.J. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. 60 cents. 
Father Kleist, in sixty-two lessons, teaches the young student 

the fundamental principles that underlie the simple elegance of the 


genuine Sermo Latinus. The illustrative examples, as well as the 
great bulk of the sentences of the exercises, have been taken from 
the writings of Cesar and Cicero. An appendix contains some 
excellent examples of Latin translations, viz., Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Speech, Froude’s The Sailing of the Spanish Armada, Macaulay’s 
Heroic Death of Dundee, etc. We recommend this little volume 
highly to all the professors of our Catholic colleges. 


THE EARLY CHURCH IN THE.LIGHT OF THE MONUMENTS. 
A Study in Christian Archeology. By Monsignor Arthur S. 
Barnes. The Westminster Library. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.50. 


Monsignor Barnes has written a most excellent and accurate 
account of the monuments of the early Church. His volume is in 
no sense the fruit of original research, but, as he tells us himself, 
a summary of “conclusions rather than of facts,” gathered with 
great care and judgment from the works of such specialists in arch- 
ology as De Rossi, Lanciani, Marucchi, Wilpert, Cabrol, and 
others. 

A student beginning his study of early Church history, and 
the non-Catholic ignorant of the witness of primitive Christianity, 
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will find in this volume a good general sketch of the whole field of 
early Christian archeology. The illustrations are numerous and 
well chosen, the bibliography good though brief, and the whole 
tone of the book is modest in statement, and clear in presentation. 
The editors of the Westminster Library have selected a most com- 
petent popularizer in Monsignor Barnes. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. The Ford 
Lectures delivered at Oxford in 1895. By A. L. Smith. New 
York: Oxford University Press. $2.50. 

The subject of these six lectures, as the author himself tells us, 
is “the good and evil of the connection of England with Rome, 
especially in the middle of the thirteenth century.” Mr. Smith 
evidently purposes to write objectively about the dealings of the 
Papacy under Innocent III. and Innocent IV. with the English 
kings and bishops (Lectures I. to IV.), and about the great duel 
between the Papacy and the Empire under Innocent IV. and Fred- 
erick II. (Lectures V. and VI.). He tells us at the outset that “the 
Papacy, taking it all in all, was the greatest potentiality for good 
that existed at the time, or perhaps that has ever existed,” but of 
course he has not the slightest idea of its being a divine institution. 
He is most outspoken in setting forth the ecclesiastical abuses of 
the period, although one may read a great deal about them in 
Catholic writers, as for instance in Abbot Gasquet’s Henry III. and 
the Church. 

He is especially valuable in showing against many modern 
Anglican scholars the utter untrustworthiness of the oft-quoted 
English chronicler, Matthew Paris, and in proving the utter un- 
fairness of those Anglican controversialists who cite Bishop Gros- 
seteste as a rebel against Papal authority. Here is his estimate of 
Matthew Paris: 

He is equipped at every point with healthy English prejudices ; 
against the Welsh and Scots, against the French and foreigners 
in general, against Jews, against Jacks-in-office, against inno- 
vators or reformers, especially in religious methods, against 
either injustice or incompetence in rulers...... He was a vigor- 
ous writer, but no stylist; full of good sense, free from any 
subtlety. He had none of the indifferentism or aloofness of 
the cloister, but is alive with all the political passions, the 
outspokenness, the blunt judgments of a man who has seen the 
world...... He appeals to us as a hard hitter and a good hater. 
He has all the English respect for a lord, along with the English 
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exaggeration of liberty as an end in itself. Monk as he is, 
he objects to undue spiritual meddling either by Popes or by 
bishops. He has little patience with what he does not appre- 
ciate, and he is not above burking what he finds inconvenient, 
or defending abuses if only they are old and vested...... -He 
is a big, healthy, fresh, vehement, but not unkindly man, shrewd 
without being profound; sensible, limited, prejudiced; full of 
life and its dramatic interests, its tragic and its comic elements, 
its crimes and its scandals....... In robustness, in industry, in 
eagerness, in strong language, he is a Macaulay minus the 
style. He is also a Macaulay in prejudice, in wilful blindness, 
in truculence, in lack of spirituality....... Instead of being rep- 
resentative of his age on the question of submission to the 
Papacy, Matthew Paris represents an extreme position. He is 
like that millionaire who said, “ Merely to be asked for money 
makes me feel positively ill.’ The one constant quantity in 
all his charges against the Papacy is extortion of money or 
money’s worth. Historians have been somewhat too ready to 
assume that his attitude was the typical and normal one, 
whereas, when viewed in its proper environment and back- 
ground, we can see it was extreme, perhaps unique in its vehe- 
mence; perfectly natural in a man of his views, perfectly 
illogical. 


In Lecture III. Mr. Smith declares it a monstrous perversion 
of the truth to regard Grosseteste “as a harbinger of the Protestant 
Reformation,” and he objects most strenuously to those controver- 
sialists who are perpetually harping on a certain letter in which 
the bishop is supposed to meet a direct Papal order with flat mutiny ; 
non obedio, contradico, rebello. Personally he regards this famous 
letter of Bishop Grosseteste’s to Innocent IV. as a forgery. “ Not 
a forgery in the ordinary sense, but an academic exercise reminding 
one now of the speeches in Livy or Thucydides, now of a modern 
leading article.”...... “ At that time plagiarism was no crime be- 
cause it was universal; there was little critical sense in the ascrip- 
tion of authority. A few great names were apt to gather about 
them any floating productions.” The letter ascribed to Grosseteste 
contradicts his many other letters, which are full of devout sub- 
mission to the Pope and denunciation of rebellion, which he stig- 
matizes as “ the sin of witchcraft.” | 

Matthew Paris’ account of the death of Grosseteste must be 
rejected on account of its inherent contradictions and absurdities. 
“The dying Bishop is made to castigate just the very things and 
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persons that were the objects of Matthew Paris’ perennial animosity, 
the violators of Magna Carta, the non-obstante clause in Papal bulls; 
the usuries of Papal money-lenders in England; the exaction of 
legacies from the dying; the intrusion of unfit Papal presentees; 
the postponement of episcopal ordination. He is made to de- 
nounce the Roman Curia as the home of avarice, usury, simony, ra- 
pine, wantonness, licentiousness, gluttony, and pomp; to denounce 
the king as its accomplice and sharer in rapine; and, most startling 
of all, to denounce the Dominicans and Franciscans for whom in his 
life he had nothing but eulogy and the highest esteem.” 

Nearly all historians, Catholic and non-Catholic alike, accept 
without question the famous estimate of Grosseteste, namely, that 
the revenues of the alien clerks put in by Innocent IV. amounted 
to more than seventy thousand marks, while the net royal revenue 
was not one-third of that. But Mr. Smith declares this “a mon- 
strous overestimate, as far as we can judge from the actual Papal 
Registers in the Vatican, and from the fact that Innocent IV. him- 
self, in his letter of May 25, 1253, offered as a fair compromise 
a maximum of eight thousand marks a year, and eight thousand is 
not an arithmetical mean between seventy thousand and zero.” 

Although we do not agtee with Mr. Smith in his estimate 
of the duel between the Papacy and the Empire, we are grateful 
to him for his straightforward defence of the famous Bishop of 
Lincoln, and his perfect portrait of that unreliable chronicler, Mat- 
thew Paris, who so bitterly maligned him. 


THE VATICAN; THE CENTRE OF GOVERNMENT OF THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD. By Rt. Rev. Edmund Canon Hugues 
de Ragnau. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $4.00. 
Canon de Ragnau has written a popular treatise on the govern- 

ment of the Church, her teachings, her intellectual life, her mis- 
sions, her attitude toward education, and her history during the 
past one hundred years. It covers too wide a field to be of any 
value to the student, and is gotten up in too costly a fashion to 
reach the man in the street, to whom it is primarily addressed. 


THE SONNETS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By Countess 
de Chambrun. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.75 net. 

The Countess de Chambrun has published a new edition of the 
sonnets of Shakespeare, grouped by subjects, with an introductory 
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discussion of over a hundred pages on the many literary problems to 
which they give rise. She proves conclusively that “the fair 
youth ” of the sonnets is Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, 
Shakespeare’s patron, and the “ dark lady,” Mrs. d’Avenant of the 
Crown Inn, the mother of Sir William d’Avenant. The “ rival 
poets,” so frequently referred to in the sonnets and satirized in the 
play Love’s Labour's Lost, may be identified with Marlowe, Chap- 
man, Greene, Nash, and Florio. All these writers were well known 
aspirants for the Earl of Southampton’s favor. The Countess 
shows that through the sonnets Shakespeare has projected his brain 
and personality in an immortal photograph, being conscious of 
the miracle by which 


Black ink should shine bright, 


so that, as he says, 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme. 


She maintains that they prove him “a person of great nervous 
susceptibility and sensitiveness, whose qualities of heart are almost 


equal to those of his intelligence.” 

They indicate a person devoted to his profession, and “ well 
contented” in general, save for those special occasions, when he 
seems to have been subject to a violent and brief attack of melan- 
choly. He expresses more impatience with pedantry than with 
ignorance, although his most bitter words are reserved to denounce 
fraud, affectation, and insincerity. He expresses a strong distaste 
for what is physically artificial also, paint and false hair, and ex- 
hibits, as in the plays, a passionate love for the beauties of nature, 
trees, flowers, birds, even an appreciation of landscape, rare in his 
time. He also shows a great comprehension of animals and sym- 
pathy for their sufferings, which was not at all common in his day. 
The constantly recurring use of legal phraseology and metaphor 
in the sonnets, have led some critics to believe that Shakespeare 
must have spent some time in the serious study, if not the practice, 
of law; it has led others to affirm that these poems could not have 
been written by Shakespeare at all, but by the greatest lawyer of 
his time! Our author considers that the profound knowledge of 
the law evidenced by the sonnets is greatly exaggerated, and is 
merely just such a facile mastery of the external part of the 
subject that a clever young man picks up from listening to conver- 
sation, and assimilates without study. 
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The Countess, though not a Catholic herself, accepts as con- 
clusive the statement made in the manuscript notes written by the 
Rev. Dr. Fulman, which are buried in the archives of the Corpus 
Christi College at Oxford, and which end with the words, “ He 
dyed a papist.” She adds, “ We know little in detail of Shakes- 
peare’s life, but there is nothing which we do know that especially 
differentiates it from the lives of others in the literary or theatrical 
profession—Ben Jonson and William d’Avenant, for instance, both 
of whom were Catholics, as was also the actor Lacey, who at 
eighty was noted by Aubrey as being “ the man who knew the most 
about Shakespeare now living.” 

The value of this edition is greatly enhanced by the inclusion 
of Nicholas Rowe’s Life of Shakespeare. 


THE BARBARY COAST. Sketches of French North Africa. By 
Albert Edwards. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 


Most of the sketches of French North Africa in the present 
volume have already been published in The Outlook. Mr. Edwards 
writes with all the facility of a trained journalist of the natives in 
Algiers, Tunis, Fez, Casablanca, the outlining in brief their customs, 
prejudices, hatred of change, morals, and religion. In chapter 
thirteen, entitled the Religion of Muley Khamedo, he goes out of 
his way to cast a slur upon Catholicism. We were rather aston- 
ished to learn that Catholics adore the saints, sell indulgences, attrib- 
ute false miracles to Christian saints, and teach a religion which is 
in great part like unto Mohammedanism. Mr. Edwards is more 
happy in his descriptions of scenery, than in his ventures into the 
domains of history, philosophy or religion. 


A LITTLE HISTORY OF THE LOVE OF THE HOLY EUCH- 
ARIST. By Freda Mary Groves. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1.00 net. 

The object of this little book is to bring forward examples of 
the love and devotion of Catholics in pre-Reformation England to- 
wards the Most Holy Sacrament of the Altar. The author writes: 
“Our early records are not very numerous, but they are to the 
point, and let us hope that they will exhibit to some extent the depth 
of feeling, and passionate love and veneration which existed in the 
hearts of our forefathers in these isles for the Sacrament of Love 
and Comfort; and of the effect produced by the constant thought 
which was in men’s minds in those earlier days of the loving 
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Heart of Jesus, that suffered all the pangs of the Passion for us His 
children, of which they were kept in mind by the daily offering 
of the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass.” 

The author takes us from the year 63 A. D. down to the 
Reformation, and shows by countless quotations the love of kings, 
queens, monks, hermits, and people for the Holy Eucharist. 


BLIND MAUREEN, AND OTHER STORIES. By Eleanor F. 

Kelly. London: R. & T. Washbourne. 60 cents net. 

We read with the most intense pleasure these charming Irish 
stories of Eleanor Kelly. They are full of humor, pathos, and 
Catholic loyalty under the direst stress of poverty and persecution. 
With such a feast of good things before us, it is difficult to select 
the best, but we may at random pick out for special mention, 
Blind Maureen, In Affliction’s Hour, and Father Tom’s Investment. 


AMERICAN CATHOLIC HYMNAL. Compiled by the Marist 
Brothers. New York: P. J. Kennedy & Sons. $1.50; post- 
paid, $1.68. 

THE OREGON CATHOLIC HYMNAL. Edited by F. W. Good- 
rich. New York: J. Fischer & Brother. 

THE BOOK OF HYMNS WITH TUNES. Edited by S. G. Ould, 
O.S.B., and William Sewell, A.R.A.M. New York: Ed. 
Schuberth. 

We commend these three excellent hymnals to the attention 
of our Catholic choirs. The American Catholic Hymnal is written 
to meet the needs of trained choirs, of congregations singing in 
unison, of the children in school, and of the family at home. The 
compilers’ aim throughout is to give both children and people an 
insight into the sublimity of Catholic worship, and thereby to in- 


. crease in their hearts love for God and His Holy Church. The 


Gregorian numbers are according to the Vatican edition, and in 
modern notation. The motets for Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament are perfect models of church music, 1. e., Palestrina’s Bone 
Jesu, and Perosi’s Tota Pulchra Es, etc. 


Mr. Goodrich, the compiler of The Oregon Catholic Hymnal, 
is organist and choir director of the Cathedral of the Immaculate 
Conception in Portland, Oregon. He prepared his hymnal at the 
request of Archbishop Christie, who was desirous of having a uni- 
form collection of approved hymns for the schools and churches of 
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his archdiocese. The selection as a whole is excellent, though we 
were not greatly impressed with the original contributions of the 
compiler. 


The English Benedictine hymnal of Abbot Ould is by far the 
best of the three, and compares favorably in variety, good taste, 
and make-up with Mr. Terry’s well-known Westminster Hymnal, 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. Designed for Use in Catholic Colleges, 
High Schools, and Academies. By E. J. Burke, S.J. New 
York: American Book Co. $1.40. 

Father Burke writes primarily for the youth of our Catholic 
schools, and therefore makes no attempt to incline their opinion 
towards either side of disputable questions. The book is simply 
and clearly written, well arranged, and due credit is always given 
to other writers on economic subjects. It is the best manual we 
have met with since Devas wrote his Political Economy for the 
Stonyhurst Series of Textbooks. 


MEDITATIONS WITHOUT METHOD. By W. D. Strappini, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25 net. 


In these devout meditations Father Strappini has tried to show 
how our Saviour’s teaching “ emerges from His actions; how teach- 
ing by action supports and amplifies His teaching by word of 
mouth.” These meditations are arranged as an informal three 
days’ retreat. We do not think that the author’s strange title does 
justice to the contents of his book. 


JESUS CHRIST, PRIEST AND VICTIM. By the Abbé S. M. 
Giraud, Missionary Priest of Notre Dame de la Salette. 
Translated by W. H. Mitchell, M.A. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. $1.50 net. 

The meditations in this book deal with the Incarnation, the 
Holy Childhood, and the Hidden Life of our divine Lord. They 
were originally written for members of an Association for the 
Perpetual Adoration of the Blessed Sacrament at Grenoble, France. 
We recommend this book highly for use in religious communities. 


HE veteran missionary, Father McKenna, who is now too old 
to engage in mission work, has been urged by many of his 
friends throughout the country to print a number of his Rosary 
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instructions. This he has done in The Treasures of the Rosary. 
(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents.) 
Cardinal Gibbons contributes the preface. This book will certainly 
make the Rosary better known and appreciated. 


REDERIC OZANAM AND THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 

THE SOCIETY OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL, by Archi- 

bald J. Dunn (New York: Benziger Brothers. 50 cents net), con- 

tains a brief life of Frédéric Ozanam which the author wrote in 

1877, and interesting chapters on the establishment of the Society 

in England, its development in various other countries, and accounts 
of the centenary celebrations in Paris and Manchester, etc. 


W E are glad to see that Father Martin of the Cleveland apostolate 

has published a second edition of his excellent “ bird’s-eye 
view of religion,” entitled Catholic Religion. (St. Louis: B. Her- 
der. Cloth, 75 cents; paper, 35 cents.) He treats in a popular 
way the chief objections to the Church which he has met on his 
Missions to non-Catholics. It would be a good book to give out 
freely to non-Catholics, but the price is rather prohibitive. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Introduction @ La Philosophie Traditionnelle ou Classique, by H. Petitot. 
(Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 3frs.) This philosophical treatise does not dis- 
cuss special questions like the existence of God, the spirituality of the soul, 
or the basis of moral obligation. It aims rather at giving the student a general 
view of the nature, method, and aim of the traditional Catholic philosophy. 
It calls to the special attention of its readers the philosophical writings of 
Cardinal Mercier and his co-workers, the Abbés Sertillanges, Rousselot, and 
Garrigou-La Grange, etc. This volume is original, suggestive, and exhaustive 
in treatment. 

Avant le Mariage, by the Abbé Louis Rouzic. (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 1 fr. 
10.) The Abbé Rouzic writes this interesting volume for young men and 
women contemplating matrimony, in a simple, direct, and charming fashion. 
The various chapters discuss in turn the superiority of the virgin state, the 
dignity of the sacrament of matrimony, the obligation of purity, the importance 
of one’s choice of a partner, the evil of mixed marriages and the like. It merits 
an English translation. 

Le Dialogue de Sainte Catherine de Sienne. Translated from the Italian 
by Rev. P. J. Hurtaud, O.P. Two volumes. (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 5 frs.) 
In a preface of seventy pages, the Abbé Hurtaud gives us a scholarly disserta- 
tion on the Dialogue of St. Catherine of Siena. He tells us that this book was 
dictated by her while in the state of ecstasy to her three secretaries, Caniggiani, 
Maconi, and Pagliaresi, October 9-13, 1378. The book has had various titles, 
namely, The Book of Mercy, The Treatise of Divine Providence, and The Book 
of Divine Doctrine, etc. Three translations in French have preceded it: 
First, The Spiritual Doctrine of St. Catherine, published by some French Domin- 
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icans in Paris in 1587; second, The Doctrine of God Taught to St. Catherine of 
Siena, by Louis Chardon, O.P., in 1647; and, third, The Dialogue of St. Cather- 
ine, published by a Dominican Tertiary, E. Cartier, in 1855. The translation 
of the Abbé Hurtaud differs from these by its exact fidelity to the original text. 
It is incomparably the best translation that we possess. 

Questiones Theologice Medico-Pastoralis. Vol. I1—De Scrupulis. | By 
Augustinus Gemelli, O.M. Translated from Italian into Latin by Cesar Badii. 
(Florence: Libreria Editrice Fiorentina. 4lire.) This is the second volume 
of a series of medico-moral works which the scholarly Friar Minor, Father 
Gemelli, is publishing for the guidance of confessors and seminary professors. 
The author was a physician and surgeon before he entered the priesthood, 
so that he is well qualified to treat such questions. The present treatise discusses 
scrupulosity from both the medical and moral viewpoint, defining its nature, 
its various forms, the methods of treatment, its cure and the like. It is by 
far the best book on the subject. 

Relectio-Analytica super controversia De Impotentia Femine ad Gener- 
andum, by William Arendt, S.J. (New York: Fr. Pustet & Co.) This is a 
special treatise on a controversial point of medico-moral, which is intended 
solely for theological students. The author’s viewpoint is clearly and ably set 
forth in three propositions. 

Psalterium Latinum cum Greco et Hebreo comparatum, by Joseph Bonac- 
corsi. (Florence: Libreria Editrice Fiorentina.) We welcome this first volume 
(Psalms I.-XI.) of Bonaccorsi’s critical commentary of the Psalms. The 
text is given in four different versions, viz.: First, the Greek Septuagint edited 
by H. B. Swete; second, the Latin Codex of Verona used by St. Augustine, and 
copied with a few emendations after the edition of Blanchini (1735 A. p.); 
third, the Gallican Psalter edited by Hetzenauer and compared with the Ro- 
man Breviary Psalter; and, fourth, the Hebrew Psalms translated into Latin 
by St. Jerome, according to the edition of Lagarde. The notes are brief, 
without however being obscure or omitting anything essential. They bring 
out clearly the meaning of difficult passages; set forth the differences in the 
Hebrew, Latin, and Greek versions; suggest the correct reading in disputed 
texts; refer to the laws and customs of the Jewish people, etc. 

Biblia Sacra Vulgate Editionis. Ex Tribus Editionibus Clementinis critice 
descripsit, dispositionibus logicis et notis exegeticis illustravit, appendice lectionum 
Hebraicarum et Grecarum auxit, by P. M. Hetzenauer, Ord. Min. Cap. (New 
York: Fr. Pustet & Co. $3.00 net.) Father Hetzenauer says in his preface 
that some may wonder why he should think of preparing an edition of the 
Clementine Vulgate, while the Benedictines under Abbot Gasquet are preparing 
an official edition of the Vulgate. But he answers them by saying that the restor- 
ation of the original text of St. Jerome will be a task requiring many years, 
and when it is accomplished, another commission will be appointed at once to 
compare it with the original texts, and the ancient versions. St. Jerome was 
rather timid about correcting some passages which he knew were incorrect, 
because he realized how strong a hold these spurious texts had upon the popular 
mind. (Cornill, Einleitung in die kanonischen Bticher des Alten Testaments. 
Tubingen, 1913, p. 315.) Moreover, “he added, omitted, and transposed many 
texts; he translated other passages too freely, and made his version at times 
fall in with his own exegetical opinions.” The editor refers to his Commentary 
on Genesis, published in 1910, as proof of these assertions. We recommend to 
all Scriptural scholars this work, which Fr. Pustet & Co. has gotten up in a most 
accurate and perfect manner. 








Foreign Periodicals. 


The Our Father in English. By Rev. Herbert Thurston. 
Down to the Reformation the only official form of the Our Father 
was the Latin Pater. Even the peasants learned the Pater, Ave, 
and Credo in Latin, and called them by Latin names. Latin was 
the language of government, law, church services, and culture. 
Probably even in the fourteenth centuries the best preachers in 
England and France preached in Latin. There were indeed vernac- 
ular translations of the Our Father, but they were not much used 
until Henry VIII., and Cromwell commanded an English version 
to be used. Their translation followed closely those made in 
Catholic times, but to them we must probably attribute the constant 
use of the English form, and the selection of this one out of slightly 
divergent readings. The Protestant doxology at the end was added 
in the reign of Charles I].—The Month, February. 


Professor Bury and Lord ‘Acton. By Dr. John G. Vance. 
The two eminent historians who have occupied the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Modern History at Cambridge within the last fifteen 
years, have both published works on freedom of thought. Both 
gave inaugural lectures heralding the later, more objective, and 
scientific treatment of documents. In the works cited they covered 
the same ground, yet no two readings of history could be more 
different in tone and fact. Lord Acton’s temper of mind was pro- 
foundly Christian; Professor Bury is an avowed Rationalist. 
Numerous mistakes in date, fact, and theory in the latter’s work 
have already been pointed out by Mr. Belloc in the Dublin Review 
for January. Here we may note their different judgments on the 
ancient world, and on the Middle Ages. Lord Acton pointed out 
how in antiquity “the vice of the classic state was that it was 
Church and State in one.” 

To the people of Greece and Rome “ may be tracked nearly all 
the errors that are undermining political ‘society—communism, 
utilitarianism, the confusion between tyranny and authority, and be- 
tween lawlessness and freedom.” In classical literature “ three 
things are wanting—representative government, the emancipation 
of slaves, and liberty of conscience.” The contrary was true.in the 
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Middle Ages. Then in philosophy, politics, science, and enthusiasm 
for knowledge, mighty evidences of life and progress may be found. 
Lord Acton has, unconsciously, uttered the fitting comment on his 
successor’s book. His words are: “ Such things will cease to be 
written when men perceive that truth is the only merit that gives 
dignity and worth to history.”—-The Month, March. 


Primary Education in Ireland. By Rev. Peter Byrne, C.M. 
Since 1882 there has been general progress in primary educa- 
tion in Ireland. The number of national schools has increased from 
7,705 to 8,289 in 1912; the number of teachers from 10,532 to 
13,214; the number of pupils on the rolls from 678,970 to 707,280; 
the average number of pupils in daily attendance from 469,192 to 
512,862. The buildings are better; the percentage of trained 
teachers has increased from 34 to 70.6; the percentage of illiteracy 
(foolishly reckoned until 1911 on the basis of “ five years old and 
upwards”) has dropped from 25.2 to 11.9 on the old scale, and 
taking the new standard of nine years, it amounts to only 9.2 per 
cent. The great defects in the educational system are irregular 
attendance; want of elasticity in school programmes; and, owing to 
the parsimony of the treasury, absence of higher or continuation 
schools.—The Irish Ecclesiastical Record, March. 


Virgil Among the Prophets. By Rev. J. F. d’Alton. In 
the Middle Ages Virgil was often quoted as a propounder of high 
morality; he seemed an anima naturaliter Christiana. His Fourth 
Eclogue, singing of a mysterious child whose birth was to herald 
the dawn of an era of peace and prosperity, appeared a prophecy 
of Christ’s coming. Constantine thought Virgil was conscious of 
being a prophet; St. Augustine held the poem to be Messianic, 
but the poet unconscious of his prophetic dignity. Such explana- 
tions have long since been abandoned. The Eclogue was written 
in 40 B. c., and probably was written for the heir expected by 
Augustus to carry on the glory of his house. The child proved to 
be a daughter. The poem may have been put aside and later pub- 
lished as too elaborate for suppression, and as expressing the poet’s 
longing for the regeneration of his native land—The Irish Ec- 
clesiastical Record, March. 


Stoicism and Christianity. By J. Chiron. Many have thought 
that the marvelous spread of Christianity must have been aided by 
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Stoicism, which, particularly in the person of Seneca, prepared the 
way by lofty words concerning God and morality. But the fact is, 
that Stoicism rests on pantheism and pride; it confounds divinity 
with matter; it offers as an escape from suffering, suicide and 
annihilation. Its most noble representatives were but proud schol- 
ars, scorning the populace; they affected to ignore the new religion, 
or disdained, or persecuted it. They dared not themselves attack 
official polytheism, slavery, or immorality. Stoicism was no ally of 
Christianity, but an adversary.—Revue Pratique d’Apologétique, 
March I. 


The Month (March): T. Percy Armstrong describes a visit 
to Bergen, and gives a glimpse of the present condition and pros- 
pects of Catholicism in Norway. “The sixteen or twenty priests 
are devoted, intelligent, energetic, and the State is not only not 
hostile, but even friendly. In Norway there are sixteen missions; 
in Sweden there are four; in Norway most of the Catholics are 
Norwegians; in Sweden many of them are foreigners.” <A free- 
thinker’s history of Norway, in which he speaks of Catholicism 
with the greatest sympathy, is used in several schools. Besides 
in the sixteenth century, Norway had no quarrel with the Church; 
Protestantism was forced upon her. But the latter faith is still 
strong there. 


The Tablet (February 7): Liberty and Equality in France: 
The law on school attendance takes from parents, who because of 
offensive anti-religious teachings, withdraw their children from the 
secular schools, the ordinary rights of appeal given those offending 
against other laws. Their only appeal is to a partisan Minister 
of Public Instruction. Those influencing scholars against schools 
or books prescribed, are also subject to penalties. Evidently this 
section is aimed at ecclesiastical authorities. A bill for financial 
assistance of poor scholars attending lay schools is pending. 
Popular Liberal Action: This new French political organization 
includes in its programme the restoration of common rights to 
French citizens who have been deprived of the power to associate 
and teach ; private schools are to “ share in the budget in proportion 
to the number of its scholars ;” “the State School ” to be “ brought 
back to the observance of the official programme ” requiring teach- 
ing of duties toward God; and the “ resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican.”——Et Cetera notes the statements of Mr. 
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T. P. Armstrong in the London Times on the increase of Catholic 
influence in the German Empire and Scandinavian countries; also 
the article of Dr. Georges Chatterton-Hill on the Decline of the 
French Republic in the February Nineteenth Century. He says 
that France has no policy worthy of the name, and its only course 
of action is appropriation. In home affairs it has brought about 
the persecution of thousands of citizens for their religious opinions ; 
the wholesale confiscation of private property; the disintegration 
of the army and navy; the despotism of demagogues; and the 
disorganization of national finances. He shows plainly how bad 
faith in the administration of the Law of Associations has brought 
about the betrayal, ruin, and death by famine of uncounted Re- 
ligious. 

(February 14): The Modern English Novel: A résumé of 
Monsignor Benson’s lecture. Favorable comment in detail is made 
by the writer of Et Cetera. Literary Notes: Monsignor Benson 
speaks of Henry Kingsley’s works as superior to those of his 
brother Charles, admires R. L. Stevenson, and calls particular at- 
tention to the works of Mr. H. G. Wells. He does not care for 
Scott’s novels, and W. H. K. fears that his declaration will give 
encouragement to the fashion of believing Sir Walter heavy and 
dull, and of turning to the light and frivolous works of inferior 
writers. 

(February 21): Is Kikuyu the Chief Thing? In the present 
controversy the Anglican papers have succeeded in turning attention 
from the real point at issue to a secondary one. The first point 
raised by the Bishop of Zanzibar, was the toleration by Anglican 
bishops of the book Foundations from the pens of leaders of 
Anglican thought. The book is modernism pure and simple. All 
the fundamental Christian dogmas are swept aside. The real ques- 
tion is not the African scandal, but is the Church of England going 
to remain Christian or not? A description of Parsifal at Covent 
Garden by Shane Leslie. Wagner has produced a thoroughly Catho- 
lic opera, wherein the dogmas of Catholic faith form the basis. 
How truly he sounded the Christian clarion, Nietzsche the pagan, 
who cursed Wagner from his deathbed, is the best witness. 

(February 28): The Irish Bishops and the Dublin Strike: A' 
summary of the Joint Pastoral of the Irish bishops, wherein the 
rights of labor and capital, as set down in the Encyclical of Leo 
XIII., are applied to the recent strike. The disastrous effects of the 
strike are the result of violation of the principles stated therein, 
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especially the wrongful interference with contracts, engineered by 
English Syndicalists. The strike must have failed very quickly. 
if the English labor unions had not given financial support, and it 
did fail as soon as this support was withdrawn. It is to be hoped 
that the Irish have learned their lesson well, and will not again be 
exploited by a few adventurers. When it came to a question of 
applying Syndicalism in their own case, the English leaders re- 
pudiated the proposition by a majority representing two million 
votes. The Pastoral is printed in full. German Catholics and 
Trades Unions: Pope Pius X. settled the question, ‘‘ May Catholics 
join the great Christian trades unions already existing, or must they 
form unions of their own?” by permitting them to join mixed 
unions wherever Catholic unions were impractical, and the Christian 
unions were free from any principle or purpose running counter 
to the teaching of the Church, and the directions of ecclesiastical 
authority. Certain parties who desired Catholic unions or none 
at all, by raising controversies and interpreting the interpretations 
made by proper ecclesiastical authorities, made the last clause so 
odious to the Christian unions that only very skillful handling of 
the case by local bishops made it possible for Catholics to avail 
themselves of the benefits that labor organizations offer. It is to be 
hoped that German Catholics will find something better to do than 
sow and keep alive dissensions amongst their coreligionists. 
Modernism from Within: A summary of M. Loisy’s autobiography. 
From almost the start of his career, M. Loisy seems to have 
been at odds with fundamental Catholic dogmas. The outward 
course of his fencing, tilting, and final breach with ecclesiastical 
authority is plainly traced. Notes: An International Liturgical 
Congress, the first of its kind, will be held in England in West- 
minster in July. The general outline of the Congress is given. 











Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (March 1): In connection 
with the new law aimed to reach parents and ecclesiastics who op- 
pose the use of textbooks condemned by the Church, F. Cimetier 
rehearses the story of the Morizot affair, where this teacher at 
Viévigne in 1907 was brought by the father of a family before a 
court, and finally convicted of having uttered before children of 
both sexes unpatriotic, anti-religious, and obscene remarks. It was 
his condemnation, not the letter of the episcopate in 1908, which 
let loose the present storm. 














Recent Events. 


The existent situation in France is charac- 
France. terized by every mark of inefficiency and un- 
certainty. With the exception of the Repub- 
lican form of government, the Russian Alliance and the Entente 
with Great Britain, there seems to be nothing upon which reliance 
can be placed. The fact that there is an immense deficit, and an 
enormous increase in expenditures recurring and non-recurring, is 
indeed all too certain; but what is the precise amount it is impossible 
to say, so many have been the estimates that have been published. 
Still less is it possible to learn in what way the vast sum is to be 
found. The Income Tax Bill has passed through the Chamber 
of Deputies several years ago, but the Senate does not seem to 
be able either definitely to reject or definitely to accept it in any. 
shape or form. The same must be said about Electoral Reform: 
what one house proposes the other rejects. Even the annual budget 
has not yet been discussed, although the year is drawing to an end, 
and the General Election will take place at the end of this month. 
The government itself has no assurance of existence even for this 
brief period, although it has secured votes of confidence on the two 
occasions on which it was attacked in the Chamber of Deputies. 
It met, however, with a defeat in the Senate, but not on a question 
of sufficient importance to call for its resignation. Its difficulties 
arise mainly from the fact that its members are divided on the ques- 
tion of the maintenance of the three years’ army service recently 
adopted, a division which also exists in the ranks of its supporters. 
It is on this point that it is assailed by M. Briand. 

The revelations regarding the sanitary state of the army gave 
an opportunity to the opponents of the government to open their 
attack, but it was made so clear in the course of the debate that it 
was in no way responsible for the admitted evils, that it secured an 
overwhelming majority. The government accepted “in principle ” 
the proposal for an inquiry on the subject. 

On the second occasion on which the government was attacked 
in the Chamber, the victory it obtained, while not so marked, was 
substantial. Some even think that it renders probable its continu- 
ance in power to the end of the present electoral period. The 
Chamber by a vote of three hundred and twenty-nine to two hun- 
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dred and fourteen declared its confidence that the Cabinet would 
carry to a successful issue its scheme of fiscal reform, and particu- 
larly the reduction of taxation on land. The attack was led by M. 
Briand,'and its want of success constitutes a grave defeat of the 
Briandist opposition. 

The programme of M. Briand and his supporters for the com- 
ing elections is described by himself as conservative with regard to 
fiscal legislation, social policy, and the army. He protests against 
the attitude of the present government, because it excludes genuine 
Republicans from taking part in politics. M. Caillaux’s fiscal policy 
he condemns as inquisitorial. He is in favor of taxes on capital as 
well as on income, provided they are so imposed as to be disastrous 
to the economic life of France. He offers a resolute defence of 
the Three Years’ Service Law. As to electoral reform, he remains 
a stout defender of the substitution of scrutin de liste for scrutin 
d’arrondissement, and of the bill for the representation of minor- 
ities, of which he has so long been the advocate. 

There are Catholics in France who are not going to allow the 
opportunity afforded by the coming elections to pass without making 
an effort to retrieve the ground lost in the past. The Univers has 
initiated a movement which has received the support of a large 
number of bishops. Its programme includes the reéstablishment, 
of diplomatic relations with the Vatican; the recognition of the 
legal status of the Church; the readmission of the exiled religious 
orders; the protection of the Catholic right to teach in schools; 
the participation of Catholic schools in public funds, and the repeal 
of the Divorce Law. Since the separation there has been a marked 
revival of popular interest in the Church, especially among what is 
called the lower middle classes in the great towns, and this gives 
some reason to hope for success in the movement. Many of the 
bishops, however, withhold their support, even considering it dan- 
gerous, and likely to have political consequences which may be hurt- 
ful to the cause of religion. 

No change has to be noted in the relations between France 
and her neighbors. The Entente with Great Britain is to receive 
a further confirmation by the visit which King George is on the 
point of paying to Paris. It will be the first State visit which 
he has made since his accession. The long outstanding question 
between France and Great Britain about the right to traffic in arms 
in the Persian Gulf given to the French by a Convention with the 
Sultan of Muscat, has at length been settled in a way fairly satis- 
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factory to both Powers. The French government undertakes: no 
longer to claim for their nationals the privileges and immunities 
secured by that Convention. 


The outcome of the agitation caused by the 

Germany. incidents at Zabern is doubtless satisfactory 

to those whose confidence is placed in the 

mailed fist. The censure passed by the Reichstag on the Chancellor 

has had no effect upon the government. The Committee which the 

Reichstag appointed to consider the possibility of legislation to 

deal with military powers and jurisdiction, was treated almost with 

contempt. After holding two meetings the Committee dissolved 

without passing even a recommendation. Nothing so far has been 

heard of the result of the military inquiry promised by the Emperor 

as to the Army Regulation of 1820, which was relied upon by the 
officers at Zabern as a justification of their proceedings. 

The success of the military party has encouraged the reaction- 
aries to call for strong measures against all the border races. The 
Conservative press is demanding special legislation, especially as re- 
gards the Press Law and the right of public meeting, against Poles 
and Danes, no less than against Alsatians. Heated debates have 
taken place in the Prussian Diet. The Poles accuse an association 
of Germans in Poland, called the Ostmarkverein, assisted by the 
German Consuls, of trying to import Ruthenian laborers into Prus- 
sian Poland, and to create agrarian trouble in Galicia, in order to 
ruin Polish landlords. On the other hand, the Ostmarkverein ac- 
cuses the Poles of conspiracy with their brethren both in Russia 
and in Austria. Agitation exists also in Schleswig-Holstein, and is 
said to be growing steadily. The government is accused of making 
every effort to Germanize the Provinces, placing restrictions even on 
religious services, forbidding in an instance a sacred concert be- 
cause Danish songs were on the programme. The government in 
reply to criticism promised to make use of all the powers which 
the law permitted. 

Upon the Socialists the Chancellor has made a violent attack, 
declaring that with them the Empire could make no compromise. 
War was the only course which the government would even con- 
sider. Particularism also fell within the scope of his condemna- 
tion. As physical defects and old wounds made themselves felt 
in bad weather, so, the Chancellor said, the old German sin of par- 


ticularism had been making itself manifest of late. The founders 
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of the Empire had created democratic institutions, with the definite 
intention of suppressing the particularist tendencies of the German 
races, and yet there was a movement which sought help and defence 
in the revival of those very tendencies. 

The Pan-Germans have been criticizing the government for 
remissness in its treatment of the navy. They say that it stands 
in need of more cruisers, in order that the German flag may be seen 
in every part of the world. To these criticisms the government 
has turned a willing ear, and it is expected, from the reply which 
was made by Admiral von Tirpitz, that an enlargement of the 
navy building programme will shortly be announced. 

The police rule which is characteristic of Prussia, does not 
seem to be more effective in the suppression of immorality than the 
laxer methods of this country. A debate took place in the Prussian 
Diet, after which a motion was carried calling upon the govern- 
ment to employ all lawful means to check the growing immorality, 
especially in the towns. What is called “ night life” is said to be 
flourishing in such an extraordinary manner, as to have become 
detrimental to decent living, especially among the upper middle 
classes. The Socialists, as well as the Radicals, however, opposed 
the proposal, looking upon it as being based upon reactionary or 
religious ideas, and upon a general hostility to trade. 

The present moment in Germany is remarkable for the un- 
wonted degree of good feeling exhibited to all its neighbors, with 
the exception perhaps of Russia. Advantage has been taken of 
this to negotiate various agreements with France, dealing with rail- 
way questions in Asia Minor, and with Great Britain regarding the 
Baghdad Railway and the Persian Gulf. Although not actually 
concluded, these agreements are understood to be virtually com- 
pleted. The object of these agreements is to prevent all further 
disputes about rival railway rights and claims in the Turkish Em- 
pire. Their real effect will be to settle the whole railway map of 
Asia Minor, establishing Russian and French claims in the north, 
and French claims throughout Syria, and leaving the Germans 
free from all interference in the Baghdad sphere of action, including 
various northern branches, but precluding access to the Black Sea. 


The most noteworthy event in the Dual 

Austria-Hungary. Monarchy is the treason trial which has 
been going on for two months at Marmaros 

Sziget in Hungary. A large number of persons were accused of 
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an anti-religious propaganda among the Greek Catholic Ruthenes, 
this being the cover of a treasonable movement having for its 
object the union of the Little Russians in Hungary with the main 
body in Russia. Thirty-two of the accused were found guilty of 
incitement against religion and the State, and twenty-three not 
guilty. ; 

No sooner has this trial finished in Hungary, than a similar 
one is beginning at Lemberg. In this case Austrian subjects are the 
accused. The charge is of treason and Russophile agitation in 
favor of the Orthodox Church. The preliminary examination has 
lasted nearly two years, and more than one hundred witnesses are 
to be called. 

The political unrest of which these trials are at once an effect 
and a cause, is shown by the attempt which was recently made to 
take the life of a bishop of the Greek Catholic Church. The bishop 
himself escaped, but three priests, including his vicar, and his 
secretary, were killed. In this case it is thought that yet another 
of the many nationalities which go to make up the dominions of the 
Emperor-King is concerned; that the Rumanes have taken this way 
of indicating discontent at the treatment meted out to them 
by the all dominating Magyars. This supposition is based upon 
the fact, that some twelve thousand Rumane Greek Catholics have 
recently been transferred to the care of the Hungarian Greek 
Catholic bishop upon whom the attempt was made. 


The resignation, or, as it is looked upon by 

Russia. some, the fall of M. Kokovtsoff, the Prime 
Minister who succeeded M. Stolypin, viewed 

in conjunction with the appointment of his successor, gives cause 
for grave apprehension as to the future of constitutional govern- 
ment in Russia. It has always had its enemies; hitherto they have 
been baffled; but now their hopes of success are greater than ever. 
M. Kokovtsoff tried to hold ground midway between the foes 

and the friends of the new order. His chief interest was in plac- 
ing the finances of the country on a stable foundation. This he 
succeeded in doing, but the main element of this success was the 
revenue derived from the government monopoly of the sale of 
spirits. In fact, one-fourth of the vast ordinary revenue of the 
State was derived from this monopoly. The price paid has proved 
too high. The country is being demoralized, and is becoming the 
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most drunken nation in Europe. This year the consumption of 
vodka is double what it was ten years ago, two hundred and fifty 
millions more having been spent. A writer for many years well 
acquainted with the country, Mr. Stephen Graham, draws a terrible 
picture of the change that has taken place since his last visit. An 
effort is being made to develop the resources of the country. 
Hitherto industry has been almost exclusively agricultural. Now 
factories are springing up, and the population of the towns is in- 
creasing in consequence, and industrial villages are being formed. 
According to Mr. Graham, these villages are in such a state on 
. Sundays and festivals that it is extremely unpleasant, and some- 
times dangerous, for a well-dressed person to pass through them. 
They are infested with mobs of hooligans, men and women yelling, 
singing, screeching like demented creatures. The conditions are 
such as to be a menace to respectable society. No paper would 
ever dream of recording a tenth of the assaults, murders, robberies, 
and obscenities that occur in the industrial cities and villages. 
Russia has many prisons, but they would not hold a tenth of the 
wrongdoers, and although Siberia is vast, its inhabitants are now as- 
piring to become something more than penal settlements. 

This state of things was brought home to the Tsar during a 
tour which he has recently made. M. Kokovtsoff was Finance Min- 
ister as well as Premier. To his successor as Finance Minister, the 
Tsar has addressed a rescript, in which he gives expression to his 
deep grief on account of the sad facts of weakness, poverty, and 
industrial desolation, the inevitable results of drunkenness. These 
sad facts had led him to see the urgent necessity of radical reforms 
in the financial administration of the State, and in the economic life 
of the country. It is, the Tsar declares, impossible to permit the 
favorable financial position of the State to depend on the destruction 
of the moral and economic strength of the great multitude of Rus- 
sian citizens. The Tsar, therefore, charges the new Minister to 
carry out a policy of radical reforms. 2% 

The Tsar will not fail to meet with the codperation of both 
of the Legislative Chambers. They have in fact anticipated him. 
The movement in favor of temperance legislation was initiated by 
the peasant and clerical deputies to the Duma last October. The 
Duma passed a resolution condemning the spirit monopoly. A bill 
has subsequently passed through the Chamber, which has since been 
accepted in its main provisions by the Upper House, although a limit 
of three years has been imposed, which contains a whole series 
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of drastic regulations of the liquor traffic. To all communes, town- 
ships, and villages are given full local option powers to suppress 
the sale by a simple majority. All local bodies are to have the right 
either of completely prohibiting the sale of liquor within their re- 
spective limits, or of restricting such sale to special shops to be 
opened on certain days or at certain hours. Women are to have 
the right to vote on these matters in the village motes. This latter 
provision, it is said, will practically secure a majority for prohibition 
in every Russian commune. M. Kokovtsoff resolutely opposed 
these proposals. His resignation, it is thought, was due at least in 
part to this opposition. The way to temperance reform has now 
been made clear by the Tsar’s rescript. 

The successor of M. Kokovtsoff as Premier is M. Goremykin. 
His appointment is looked upon as disquieting by the friends of con- 
stitutional government, because he is well known as representing the 
reactionary and bureaucratic element in Russian affairs. He first 
distinguished himself by the energy with which he acted in Poland 
during the years of repression which followed the Revolution of 
1863; and he was a willing assistant of Alexander III. in his odious 
autocratic proceedings. Of M. Witte, in his efforts to introduce 
a constitution, he was a determined opponent, and when it was 
established he showed his contempt for the first Duma by only 
appearing once in the Chamber. The chief consolation under the 
circumstances which Constitutionalists find, are the declarations 
made by the Tsar in his recent rescript, that his policy is to work in 
codperation with the Chambers, and the fact that M. Goremykin 
is seventy-five years of age. 

Although two Ministers, in addition to the Premier, have re- 
signed, M. Sazonoff remains at the Foreign Office, and therefore no 
change is likely in the conduct of external relations. The Alliance 
with France and the Entente with Great Britain maintain their full 
force, while with Italy, one of the Powers of the Triple Alliance, 
the relations have for many years been especially friendly. With 
Germany there has been a small degree of friction, but the situation 
may be described as upon the whole correct. They have been able 
to codperate in bringing about the reforms which have just been 
granted by Turkey to the Armenians. Between Russia and Austria- 
Hungary a state bordering upon hostility exists. Russia fosters 
that union of the Balkan States which is so desirable, while the Dual 
Monarchy looks upon dissension and division as most agreeable to 
its own interests. The movement for the unification of the 
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Ruthenians or Little Russians is another cause of trouble, for while 
the great mass is within the limits of the Russian Empire, a con- 
siderable number are within the borders of Hungary, and any move- 
ment to bring them together necessarily leads to anxiety. A special 
tribute is due to Russia for her resolute maintenance of a peaceful 
attitude during the recent Balkan wars. The temptation to take 
advantage of the opportunity to secure the long-wished for outlet 
to the Mediterranean was very strong. That this temptation was 
resisted shows the sincerity of the Tsar’s love of peace. 


A dissolution has taken place of the House 
Spain. of Deputies and of the elective part of the 
Senate, and elections for a new Parliament 
are now pending. The Parliament just dissolved had a longer 
existence than any of its predecessors in the last thirty years. It 
has not, however, been very fruitful in its labors. The Ministry 
now in power is of a moderately Conservative character, with Sejior 
Dato at its head. So many, however, are the divisions, not only of 
parties, but within the parties, that the situation is described as 
chaotic. The elections are being “made” by the government in 
the way that is customary in Spain. The Minister of the Interior 
is making full use of the powers which his office affords to influence 
the electors. Little hope can under the circumstances be felt that 
the Parliament when elected will be truly representative of the mind 
of the country. 


After the meeting which was held in London 
Portugal. to protest against the treatment of the polit- 
ical prisoners in Portugal, the new Cabinet 
introduced into the House an Amnesty Bill. How far this proceed- 
ing was due to the London meeting is a matter of conjecture. The 
bill was quickly passed through both Houses of Parliament. It is 
not quite general, eleven persons being excluded who are looked 
upon as the leaders and prime movers in the several revolutionary 
movements which have disturbed the peace of the Republic. Their 
sentence is one-of banishment from Portuguese territory. While 
perfect satisfaction is not felt on account of the incompleteness due 
to these exclusions, the situation in Portugal is looked upon as 
more hopeful, although a strike of the railway men has caused 
no little inconvenience. 
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A few steps have been taken to settle the 

The Balkans, questions which arose out of the Balkan 

wars. The Great Powers, after no little 
hesitation, were able to come to an agreement as to the disposition to 
be made of those of the A“gean Islands which as a result of the war 
are now in the possession of Greece, although they did not see their 
way to adopt Great Britain’s proposal to take effective measures 
to secure the carrying out of their decision by Greece and Turkey. 
The proposal left all these islands, with the exception of those 
which are close to the mouth of the Dardanelles, in the possession 
of Greece. This State at once signified its acceptance of the plan 
with certain slight reservations, but Turkey vehemently protested, 
alleging that the leaving of Mitylene and Chios, islands which are 
close to the Asiatic mainland, practically left Turkish territory 
at the mercy of Greece. 

It cannot be doubted that an eager desire exists among large 
numbers of Turks to retrieve the disastrous effects of the recent 
struggle, as is indicated by the title of a pamphlet recently published 
by Izzet Pasha, Paroles de Vaincu: Aprés le Désastre-Avant la 
Revanche. So clear has this been made that Rumania has plainly 
intimated that in the event of a conflict between Turkey and Greece, 
she would not be a passive spectator. A greater obstacle, perhaps, 
is the want of money, and the fact that France, without whose 
codperation the funds cannot be obtained, will not allow a loan 
to be raised without the assurance of the peaceful intentions of 
Turkey. So that not from good will but from necessity, it is ex- 
pected that Turkey will give a reluctant assent to the decision 
of the Powers. 

Italy still puts off the restoration to Turkey of the dozen islands 
of which she is in possession. She now claims compensation for 
the expenses to which she has been put, and while disclaiming any 
intention of permanent retention, demands in return a “ sphere of 
work ” in Asia Minor. Unfortunately these demands conflict with 
concessions already made by the Turkish government to Great 
Britain. Although an arrangement satisfactory to all parties is 
probable, it is not yet in sight. Greece has consented, and will 
undoubtedly fulfill her promise, to evacuate the southern part of 
Albania, which since the war has been occupied by her troops. 
This, however, does not reconcile the Greek inhabitants of the 
district, and they are now in open rebellion, declaring by all that is 
sacred that they will never submit to be ruled by Albanians. 
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The new ruler of Albania, William of Wied, is on the point 
of entering upon his task, whether as Prince or King does not 
seem as yet to be definitely determined. One of the most influential 
of his subjects, the head of the deputation which went to Germany 
to offer him the throne, Essad Pasha, declared that Albania would 
not consent to be ruled by a Prince, for that would be making 
her position lower than that of Montenegro; he would therefore 
address the new ruler as His Majesty. 

By whatever name he may be called his task will be indeed for- 
midable. Small as is the territory, the divisions which exist among 
its inhabitants seem innumerable. The northern half is dwelt in by 
Ghegs, who have not the least sympathy with the Tosks, who dwell 
in the southern half, while a formidable mountain range forms 
a physical separation. He is himself a Protestant; his subjects, 
however, are divided into Catholics, followers of the Orthodox 
Church, and devotees of Islam. The latter form three-fifths of the 
population, while Catholics number less than a tenth. The tribal 
system still exists with all its feuds and consequent internecine 
rivalries. Among the Mussulmans there still exists a strong attach- 
ment to Turkey, based upon the special favors the Sultans bestowed 
upon them. Among these was not only the exemption from taxa- 
tion, but the reception of subsidies, facts which will not facilitate 
their willingness to pay for the new government. The boundaries 
of the new State add yet another difficulty. They were drawn in 
such a way as to leave the natural markets of Albania outside her 
frontiers, in the new Servia and the new Greece. To her internal 
difficulties external must be added. Austria-Hungary and Italy 
are rival claimants for such favors as she has to bestow. Even the 
Great Powers demand a share in the guarantee of the loan which 
must be raised. In spite of all, high hopes are entertained that the 
Prince will succeed; his friends are confident that he possesses the 
requisite qualities. He has been visiting the Emperors, Kings, and 
Presidents of the Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente, to show 
that he comes with the good will of the whole of Europe. His 
prudence and his grasp of the realities of the situation were shown 
by the fact that he would not accept the throne before he had re- 
ceived an assurance that the Powers would guarantee a loan to 
cover the necessary expense.. 

About the other Balkan States, there is little to note. In 
Bulgaria a general election has just been held; it is too soon, how- 
ever, to be able to form a judgment as to what will be the result. 
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Bulgaria still remains isolated from the rest of the Balkan States, 
although it is said that Russia is striving to bring about a renewal 
of good relations with Servia and Greece. The two last-named 
States are believed to have entered into a secret alliance as a result 
of the visits which M. Venezelos has been paying, an alliance 
which may possibly include Rumania. Greece has entrusted the 
training of her sailors to a British admiral, of her soldiers to a 
French general; and to an English architect has been given the 
work of embellishing the city of Athens. Before long this capital 
will cease to be isolated from land communication with the rest of 
Europe, for the line connecting it with the existent railway system, 
a line which Turkey would not allow to be made, is on the point of 
completion. ; 

An alliance between the royal families of Rumania and Greece 
is said to have been arranged, although it has not yet been formally 
announced. The differences which arose sometime ago between 
Servia and Austria-Hungary as to the control of the Orient Rail- 
way, seem to have been amicably composed; at least nothing has 
been heard of them recently. The Pomaks, that is to say, certain 


Bulgarians who had become Moslems, were forced when Bulgaria 
conquered the Turk to adopt the Christian religion. They have 
now, however, reverted to their old allegiance. Changes of this 
kind, although not to the same extent, are not unfrequent in the 
Balkan peninsula. 








With Our Readers. 


ROTEST against special personal courtesy shown by the President 

to a Catholic as such might be intelligible to the unprejudiced 

looker-on. Such protest might be neither fair nor just, but it is easily 

seen how some non-Catholics might take fright at it and read into it 
too much. 

But the Conference of the Methodist Church of New Jersey 
stigmatized itself as a band of blinded bigots, when by a standing vote 
it condemned President Wilson’s official courtesy to Catholics. Presi- 
dent Wilson is bound as a gentleman and as our President to be cour- 
teous to Catholics, and he shows us no favor when he is so. As citizens 
we have an,equal right with all other citizens to claim such courtesy, 
nor are we indebted when we receive it. 

* * * * 


HE bigotry of such a Conference leads it to forget the first prin- 
ciples both of fairness and of courtesy. What such a body looks 
for is not justice and toleration, but insult and contumely. A Presi- 
dent of the United States to satisfy them must be as intolerant and 
vulgar as they are. If he considers Catholics to be worthy citizens, 
as he is bound to do by his oath, then he is written down as a friend 
of Rome; he is almost an ally of the Pope. If he speaks in gentle- 
manly tones, or receives in courteous manner, or cordially shakes the 
hand of a Catholic, he is on the brink of betraying the Republic. 
He should declare himself with great show of temper as the implacable 
enemy of Rome. He should regularly follow in the footsteps of the 
Protestant Magazine, and show up the machinations of the papists to 
control the schools and government of the Republic. His zeal is best 
measured not by the care with which he safeguards the interests of all 
the citizens of the Republic, but by the violence with which he blows 
the trumpet of bigotry. 

This is really the mind of the men who go to make up such a 
Conference, and who reflect such little credit upon their cloth. They 
intend to accept nothing in the spirit of fairness. They will pursue; 
harass; trump up charges; distort testimony and reports; they will 
throw all the mud they can in the hope that some will stick. 

* * * cag 


T is a happy sign that even in their own Church ‘they are losing 
leadership, and that their unworthy course is repudiated by many 
of their people, and many, also, of their official journals. 





REMARKABLE psychological study of that most beautiful of 
God’s processes, the piercing and burning away of the mist 
of prejudice, is given in the February Atlantic. The Protestant in 
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Italy arrives shrouded in, blinded by prejudice, but after exposure to 
that Sun which is the Church’s life, “he bears a changed heart ;” 
and leaves, at least acknowledging here “ a priceless treasure,” “ a her- 
itage which no Christian can afford to overlook.” 

Such acknowledgment is, indeed, matter for rejoicing. A further 
cause for rejoicing is that it finds place in the pages of a magazine 
at whose doors, fifty years ago or less, such Catholic sentiments would 
have knocked in vain for admission. For does it not go to show that 
not in Italy alone have the mists lifted under the sunlight of Catholic 
life? 

* * * * 
RAWN within the Church’s pale of influence by the lure of art, 

The Protestant in Italy discovers the Catholic Church as a life, 
incessant, insistent, permeating. The pivotal centre of this life is the 
Host, the Host elevated in the Mass, hidden in the tabernacle, exposed 
in Benediction. Around this Presence, “during every hour of the 
day,” a tide of humanity flows in to pray, and ebbs forth to work or 
play. The experience strikes “ down into the roots of being,” stirring 
“forgotten memories,” “early loyalities” to a long, though remote, 
line of Catholic ancestry. He decides to yield temporarily to this 
haunting, compelling force about him, to “ let life supply the things ” 
to reason. So he, too, bends and bows and prays, and feels the rush 
of God into his heart; and when Catholic life has “supplied the 
things,” he turns on the light of reason, and what does he find? He 
finds in this strange at-homeness with God an understanding of the 
Incarnation as the “complete condescension of Divinity, the perfect 
sharing of God with man.” He finds “the Word perpetually being 
made Flesh and dwelling among us.” This life he has discovered is, 
in fact, the best embodiment of the Incarnation, for “the Catholic 
Church has caught the spirit of eternity,” and “ Christ is as actually 
with us as He was with Peter and John.” To the stateliness of Catho- 
lic worship, the elemental command of the Church’s ritual, the value of 
her leadership, the power of her unity, he gives assent. And what is 
the concluson? “ Alas, there is no conclusion,” save the pragmatic 
sanction of “the image of an altar, and a glowing, darkling light,” 
“set up in his own heart ;” an enforced prostration evermore of body 
and soul at sound of “those tremendous words: ‘This is My Body.’” 

6 * * * 


AY one grant so much and still refuse obedience? May one grant 

the Church “ the peculiar, actual Presence of God in the Sacra- 

ment,” and refuse her the abiding Presence of dogmatic Truth? Is it 

more difficult for God to give to weak, fallible human instruments the 

power of preserving His infallible Truth, than to give to them the 

power of changing bread and wine into His Body and Blood? The 
thought casts a shadow on our rejoicing. 
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HE Church’s strength, not her “ weakness,” lies in her presump- 
tion of the extension of Divine Power triumphing over human 
weakness, in her rigid maintenance of dogma as the expression of 
Eternal Truth. She is not forgetful of the principle of growth. Men 
of every age and every clime she assimilates into her being, but as in 
every true organism, they must become a part of herself, be trans- 
formed in her; what she cannot assimilate, with equal vitality she 
rejects. Only that thought that cannot be at one with the Divine Truth 
within her does she cast out. All things that are of God, be they old 
or new, she uses for God, but no “‘ modernist movement ” is hers which 
seeks to change the unchangeable Truth. She has the same answer for 
the Unitarian to-day as for the Arian yesterday. 
K * ; * * 
MIDST the flux of human opinion, the Catholic Church alone is ” 
4 stable. She stands not upon shifting sands, but upon the Rock. 
True it is, “even the mountains change,” even the Rock has its 
material limitations. But in as much as the Church stands upon 
the Rock, she transcends it. The stability of her doctrine rests not 
upon the power of the human foundation that upholds it, but upon 
the power of Him Who fixed her there with a solemn promise to be 
“ with her all days,” of Whom it was said: “ What manner of Man 
is this, for the winds and the sea obey Him!” 





OME sympathetic students of the Catholic Church, not themselves 

Catholics, have of late spoken words of praise for what they take 

as a modernist movement within the Catholic Church. Oftentimes 

when discussing the theme of Christian Unity, and the spread of Chris- 

tian truth, they practically infer that the leaders of that movement 
were the worthier standard bearers of the Gospel of Christ. 

We hope that all so inclined have been enlightened, and now 
understand that the fight against modernism was really a fight for 
intellectual honesty. The autobiography of the late Father Tyrrell 
should in itself be sufficient to furnish such enlightenment. If fur- 
ther data is required, we would refer them. to the autobiography of 
M. Alfred Loisy, and his Choses Pasées. 


* * * * 


F course much in such autobiographies with regard to motives, 
feelings, and even beliefs of years before, must be discounted as 
far as absolute accuracy is concerned, for a man, who has abandoned 
whatever light he once had, can never look upon past scenes in the same 
light again. The darkness of denial is no medium in which to read the 
days of faith. Age can never with absolute fidelity reconstruct youth, 
because it lacks what youth alone can give. 
Nevertheless the best witness to the forces that have moulded a 
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man either this way or that, is the man himself. He alone can recite 
faithfully those forces of construction or disintegration which he al- 
lowed to influence him. And M. Alfred Loisy, by his own confession, 
shows that for years he gave himself to the ways of dishonesty and un- 
truthfulness. This is putting the matter in a very bald but a true way. 
In 1904, for example, he wrote to the Cardinal Secretary of State, 
after he had been informed that the quasi-submission he had made 
would not be accepted: ‘“‘I accept all the dogmas of the Church, and 
I condemn whatever my books may contain as reprehensible, from the 
point of view of Faith.” 
* * * * 


OW Loisy states that he used the word “accept” purposely, in 
order to avoid the use of the word “ believe,” and that when he 
spoke of the faith it was “ not the Faith in so far as it found expression 
in the official creeds.” 
As far back as 1886, Loisy confesses that what he then be- 
lieved “ of the Bible, of Christ, and of the Christian beliefs and of their 
origin, was the very negation of the supernatural character of religion.” 
And all through the years that he was a professor in a Catholic 
Seminary, he adds that he had to resort to une équivoque énorme— 
a great equivocation—in order by thus deceiving others to retain his 
position. During all that time, while he stated publicly that in his 
lectures on the Bible he was “ guided by the definitions of the Church,” 
he “ accepted no article of the Creed literally, except that Jesus had 
been ‘crucified under Pontius Pilate.’ ” 
* * * * 


E have said enough. And may what we have said be sufficient to 
show that “her (the Church’s) modernist movement should 
never be full of hope or promise to her well wishers.” 





HE illuminating thought and comment given in Dr. Shanahan’s 

article, The Unconsidered Remainder, in the February, 1914, issue 

of THE CATHOLIC WorLD, is well seconded by Cardinal Mercier in 

an article, entitled Towards Unity, contributed to the March issue of 

The Constructive Quarterly. We reprint here the last few paragraphs 
of the article: 

Of the problems offered to the philosopher by the total experience of life, 
philosophy succeeds neither in understanding the whole enunciation nor in 
finding the solution. The movement “ towards unity” does not, and will not, 
lead to full autonomy. The supreme truth of philosophy is, that “separated” 
Bhilosophy does not realize the integral synthesis of real life. 


“For the consummation of nature and the fulfillment of man’s aspiration,” 
M. Blondel writes, “man and nature are not sufficient. Now it is inevitable 
that the complete development of voluntary action should bring us to this 
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gaping hole which separates us from what we wish to be; it is impossible 
for us to fill up the abyss, impossible for us not to wish it filled up, impossible 
not to conceive the necessity of divine assistance.” 


While philosophy is digging at this deplorable poverty, there arises before 
it a society which asserts itself to be of Divine origin, declares itself able to 
fill with superabundance the void of the soul and heal its wounds, and offers, 
besides—and this point M. Blondel has unfortunately left too obscure—to furnish 
the objective proofs, necessary and rational, of the legitimacy of its mission. 


“Listen and look,” said Cardinal Dechamps: “there are but two facts to be 
verified, one in ourselves, and ofie outside of us; these two facts are seeking 
each other to embrace each other, and of these two facts we ourselves are 
the witness.” 


M. Blondel and M. Wilbois have listened and looked. Both of them 
believers, they bear witness that they have seen the two facts embrace each other, 
and they proclaim that in fact the quest of their thought has no end, except 
on the condition that it finishes in the Christian and Catholic Faith. Without 
the exterior fact of the Church and the supernatural order objectively revealed 
and received with docility, we cannot account to ourselves for the interior fact, 
or explain it, or unify ourselves, any more than human society can be legitimately 
constituted as an enclosed system, abstracting from the Christian order. 

To seek unity is, for man—for humanity—not to stop before passing through 
Christ, before finding God in the Catholic way. 


“Thus,” Ollé-Laprune had said, “philosophy conspires against itself if it 
does not rid itself of the set determination to mutilate man, life, things, and 
history. As it must try to make its views equal to the whole of the given reality, 
it ought to counsel, to prescribe, to endeavor, on its own account, to use all 
the resources, human and divine, placed at man’s disposition.” 


The illustrious Manzoni, a convert to Catholicism, liked to repeat: 


“T have Catholic convictions, and I wish them to show through all that 
I write as through a transparency, for I seek to put force into what I write, 
and force proceeds only from a sincere conviction.” 


All the philosophers who plead for the synthetic interpretation of all the data 
of their consciousness plead for sincerity. But what is sincerity but the orienta- 
tion of the soul in reference to the truth? Now, to say truth is the same as 
saying intellectual representation adjusted to reality. 

In the realm of philosophy unity is the law, but the sceptre can belong 
only to the understanding. 





N line with what we have frequently commented on in With Our 

Readers, are the following wisdom-laden and brilliant passages 

from an article in the March Atlantic Monthly from the pen of Agnes 
Repplier : 


There is nothing new about the Seven Deadly Sins. They are as old as 
humanity. There is nothing mysterious about them. They are easier to under- 
stand than the Cardinal Virtues. Nor have they dwelt apart in secret places; 
but, on the contrary, have presented themselves, undisguised and unabashed, 
in every corner of the world, and in every epoch of recorded history. Why then 
do so many men and women talk and write as if they had just discovered these 
ancient associates of mankind? Why do they press upon our reluctant notice the 
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result of their researches? Why this fresh enthusiasm in dealing with a foul 
subject? Why this relentless determination to make us intimately acquainted 
with matters of which a casual knowledge would suffice? 

The well-ordered mind knows the value, no less than the charm, of reti- 
cence. The fruit of the tree of knowledge, which is now recommended as 
nourishing for childhood, strengthening for youth, and highly restorative for 
old age, falls ripe from its stem; but those who have eaten with sobriety find 
no need to discuss the processes of digestion. Human experience is very, very 
old. It is our surest monitor, our safest guide. To ignore it crudely is the 
error of those ardent but uninstructed missionaries who have lightly undertaken 
the rebuilding of the social world. 

The lack of restraint, the lack of balance, the lack of soberness and com- 
mon sense, were never more apparent than in the obsession of sex which has set 
us all a-babbling about matters once excluded from the amenities of conversation. 

* * * * * * 


What is this topic that all these little ones are questioning over, mulling 
over, fidgeting over, imagining over, worrying over? Dr. Keyes requests us 
to ask our own memories. 

I do ask my memory in vain for the answer Dr. Keyes anticipates. A 
child’s life is so full, and everything that enters it seems of supreme importance. 
I fidgeted over my hair which would not curl. I worried over my examples 
which never came out right. I mulled (though unacquainted with the word) 
over every piece of sewing put into my incapable fingers which could not be 
trained to hold a needle. I imagined I was stolen by brigands, and became— 
by virtue of beauty and intelligence—spouse of a patriotic outlaw in a frontier- 
less land. I asked artless questions which brought. me into discredit with my 
teachers, as, for example, who “ massacred” St. Bartholomew. But vital facts, 
the great laws of propagation, were matters of but casual concern, crowded out 
of my life, and out of my companions’ lives (in a convent boarding-school) by 
the more stirring happenings of every day. How could we fidget over obstetrics 
when. we were learning to skate, and our very dreams were a medley of ice and 
bumps? How could we worry over “natural laws” in the face of a tyrannical 
interdict which lessened our ‘chances of breaking our necks by forbidding us 
to coast down a hill covered with trees? The children to be pitied, the children 
whose minds become infected with unwholesome curiosity, are those who lack 
cheerful recreation, religious teaching, and the fine corrective of work. A 
playground or a swimming-pool will do more to keep them mentally and morally 
sound than scores of lectures wpon sex-hygiene. 

A course of lectures will not instill self-control into the human heart. It is 
born of childish virtues acquired in childhood, youthful virtues acquired in 
youth, and a wholesome preoccupation with the activities of life which gives 
young people something to think about besides the sexual relations which are 
pressed so relentlessly upon their attention. 

* * * * * * 


Nor is it for the conveying of lessons that managers present these photo 
plays to the world. They are out to make money, and they are making it. 

The Seven Deadly Sins have acquired their present regrettable popularity. 
Liberated from the unsympathetic atmosphere of the catechism, they are urged 
upon the weary attention of adults, embodied in the lessons of youth, and 
explained in words of one syllable to childhood. Yet Hogarth never designed 
his pictures to decorate the fans of women. Suetonius never related his 
“pleasant atrocities” to the boys and girls of Rome. 
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